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Grace Line South American cruises visit Chile where lvan Dmitri made this natural color photo- 
graph of a gaucho last November (springtime below the Equator as our seasons are reversed) 


Modern Grace Line Santa’ ships sail to South America from New York every week—from California 
every other week. Cruises include 31 day trips to Lima, Peru; 38 day tours far into the Andes to Cuzco 
and the interior of Peru; and 38 day cruises to Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Stop over privileges permit 
visits to the lovely Chilean Lake Region and Buenos Aires. En route Panama Canal, Havana and 12 to 17 
other Caribbean and South American cities, depending on cruise selected. Connections at all ports with Pan 


American-Grace Airways (flying time Santiago to New York three days, from other points proportionately 


less). For illustrated literature, itineraries, fares and all-expense cruises, consult your travel agent or 


Grace Line, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Wherever you see 
these seals and their 
gay colored posters... 






































-..- Wherever you 
see this bright red 
steel display cabinet. 
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(OLD SEAL BOOKS 


Cloth Edition 85 cents. 


FROM SPANISH TRENCHES 
Compiled by Marcel Acier 

Letters from volunteer fighters serv- 

ing with the ppm Ee Eye- 

witness trae) of life behinc 

the scenes '35c 


KALTENBORN EDITS the 
NEWS by H. V. Kaltenborn 

Af ascinating presentation of the 

“danger spot” situations vK the 

headlines by radio's — oO 

news commentators. ' 35c 


The LABOR SPY RACKET 


by Leo Huberman 
A notable condensation of the eight 
volumes of testimony on industrial 
spying exposed by the LaFollette in- 


vestigation. A dramatic ac- 35¢c 


count of industrial violence. 


MEN WHO LEAD LABOR 
by Bruce Minton and John Stuart 

Candid biographies of American 

labor leaders — "MeGrady, includ- 

ing Green, Lewis, rad yy 

Broun, Bridges ° 35c 


eA GOLD SEAL SPECIAL———> 
THE UNITED STATES 


A Graphic History 


by Louis M. Hacker, Rudolf 
Modley & George R. Taylor 


Seventy thousand words of text 
ai rd seventy-six pictorial statis- 
tics charts illustrate various 
shacen of national growth. In- 
valuable for anyone who wishes 
to pen ge pe a make-up of 
our vast and complex na- 

tion. . . . Paper only. 75c 
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BLUE SEAL BOOKS 


Cloth Edition 85c, except as noted. 
BABIES WITHOUT TAILS 


by Walter Duranty 
Fifteen distinguished short stories 
by the Pulitzer Prize foreign corre- 
spondent and author of -I Write as 
I Please and the current best- ? 
seller, One Life, One Kopeck. 5c 


ALL’S FAIR by Richard Wormser 
A dramatic novel of labor conflict 
in a mining community, with a tense 
love story. The murder of a boy stirs 
up the latent -- aaae ” a wD 

hard-boiled town. 5c 


MURDER STRIKES THREE 
by David MacDuff 
Murders on a college campus; guar- 
anteed to baffle the a Sa te 25 
OGG. « « « Cc 


OLD HELL by Emmett Gowen 
An amusing novel of Tennessee 
mountaineers by the author of 
Mountain Born and The Dark Moon 
of March. A novel of great +25 

importance; illustrated. . Cc 


RED FEATHER 

by Marjorie Fischer 
A charming fairy tale for children 
from 8 to 12 years. Beautifully illus- 
trated by the ereeeng artist ‘2? 
ee 5c 


MEALS ON WHEELS 

by Lou Willson and Olive Hoover 
Tested menus (with recipes) that 
can be prepared in half an hour. De- 
signed especially for trailer home- 
making, but equall 


useful for 
all who have small kitchens. 25¢ 


"Dually fora Duarlor” 
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RED SEAL BOOKS 


Ready Oct. 1. Paper Edition only. 


TRAVELS in the CONGO 
Ae tof A 9p 
ro a o ri- 
en’ Original price, $5. ° - 25¢ 
TWELVE AGAINST the GODS 
F — i by bet ye Bolitho 

scinating lives of great ad- 
ventaeers. Sitoinal ot oon $4. 25¢ 


SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS 

A thrilling tale ‘aa a, 
ir er 

Original price, $2.00. . 25¢ 

The LEAVENWORTH CASE 

The great marder clascle. 4hine 
Cc ciass 

Original price, $2.00. ‘25¢ 


THEY SHALL INHERIT the 
EARTH by Morley Callaghan 


Life ina — Orig- 
inal price, $2.50. . ss 25¢ 


The DARING YOUNG MAN on 
the FLYING TRAPEZE 
Famous stories Pay =~ wy 
jane hae. ee 


The HON as PICNIC 


A 4 o me hn Raucat 
comedy o e a — 
Original price, $2.50. - 25c¢ 
MR. WESTON’S GOooD WINE 
by T. F. Powys 
The author’s masterpiece. 2 
Original price, $3.50. . . . 5c 


PASSAGE TO INDIA 
by E. M. Forster 


A brilliant novel of “India. 
Original price, $2.50. . - 25c 


BLOOD of the CONQUERORS 


by Harvey Fergusson 
A romance of the ~ er - 25 
Original price, $2.50. . Cc 


MODERN AGE BOOKS INC., 155 BAST 44 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Mass Production 
Technique Brings 
Book Prices Down 
New Publishing House 


Issues First List of 
25 Cent Titles 


On Sale at Newsstands 


2,000 Outlets in 83 
Cities Display Books 
in Special Cabinets 





NEW YORK, Sept. 38.—Book- 
buyers here today were surprised 
to find new books on sale along- 
side their newspapers and mag- 
azines at prices overage — 
one-eighth of what tthe ned 
accustomed to he —_ 
were displayed in gay red steel 
display cabinets on nearly 500 
book and magazine counters 
throughout greater New York. 
Of the eleven titles published, six 
were priced at 25 cents, four at 
85 cents, and one, a large, lavish- 
ly illustrated history of the United 
States was priced at 75 cents. 
Copies of: all except the latter 
were also available in standard 
cloth bound editions at 85 cents. 

Richard Storrs Childs, presi- 
dent of Modern Age Books, Inc., 
explained the technique which 
made this enterprise possible. 

“That books are too expensive 
is an old complaint,” he said, 
“and Modern Age Books, Inc., 
was organized with the intention 
of removing the cause. Quantity 
purchases of materials, the use 
of modern, high-speed presses, 
and—most important of all—mass 
distribution methods have ena- 
bled us to release our first list at 
retail prices ranging from one- 
third in the cloth edition to one- 
tenth in the paper edition of what 
the same books would have cost 
if made the old-fashioned way. 

“The books on our first list are 
all new titles by successful writ- 
ers. Within a month we will add 
the first of our reprint titles. 
And from time to time additional 
books, both new and old, will be 
announced.” 

Mr. Childs explained that new 
and old titles will be carefully 
identified by different trade- 
marks. It is the intention of Mod- 
ern Age Books, Inc., to publish 
most of its titles at 25 cents. New 
books will be known as Blue Seal 
Books, reprints as Red Seal Books. 

“We do not intend to limit the 
scope of our publishing, how- 
ever,” he said. “There will al- 
ways be titles which just cannot 
be made to sell at 25 cents. They 
will be priced in proportion to 
their increased cost, and will be 
known as Gold Seal Books. Usu- 
= these will sell for 35c. 

he first books are on sale now 
in several] cities along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. During the next two 
weeks they will go on sale in 
eighty-three cities throughout the 
country. More than 2,000 dealers 
will co-operate in the initial Cis- 
tribution, and other dealers will 
be added as rapidly as the de- 
mand can be supplied. 


FREE pine, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Mopern Ace Books, Inc. 
Dept. N 
155 E. 44th St., New York City 


Please send me free a copy 
of your publication The Three 
Seals, containing descriptions 





of Red Seal, Blue Seal and 
Gold Seal books, as well as 
answers to many questions 
that have been asked about 
your publishing plans. 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


HENNESSY-and-SODA 

1 Wineglass Three-Star Hennessy 
Ice cubes 

Plain soda or charged water 


The pioneering British discovered 
the happy affinity between Three- 
Star Hennessy and charged water. 
Indeed, it was the spread of British 
Empire that carried around the 
world the knowledge of Three-Star 
Hennessy’s flawless quality, bouquet 
and “clean” taste. The gayety of 
charged water and the distinguished 
flavour of Three-Star Hennessy 
make a delightful combination. 


INSIST ON HENNESSYIN A 


Side-Car Old-Fashioned 
Stinger Brandy Sour 
Mint Julep Brandy Daisy 
Pousse Cafe Brandy Fizz 


Brandy Flip Brandy Manhattan 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
JA? HENNESSY & C® Established 1765. 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Bad Behavior: Will you please give a 
definition of bad behavior in a Supreme 
Court Justice, as inferred in the “good be- 
havior” tenure clause of the Constitution? 

AGNES E. RYAN 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: No legal or constitution- 
al Emily Post has laid down what consti- 
tutes bad behavior for Federal officials. 
The Constitution merely states that all Fed- 
eral judges “shall hold their offices during 
good behavior” and that the “President, 
Vice President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” 

This leaves the determination of bad be- 
havior up to Congress—to the House of 
Representatives, which has the power of 
impeachment (instituting charges); and to 
the Senate, which sits as a court of im- 
peachment. Only one Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has come 
to trial before the Senate. He was Samuel 
| Chase, and he was acquitted in 1805. 

Chase’s impeachment came at a time 
when there were partisan attacks upon the 
judiciary. Republicans sought to replace 
Federalists on the bench with their men, a 
situation out of which many could read a 
parallel in 1937. The Justice was brought 
into the Senate charged among other things 
with refusing to allow counsel to argue 
questions of law to the jury, compelling 
counsel to submit certain questions to wit- 
nesses in writing, and trying a case at too 
early a date. 

Chase’s acquittal checked political snip- 
ing at the judiciary and discouraged at- 
tempts to impeach upon frivolous charges. 
Since then only three Federal judges have 
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Last week in Washington, 
the Workers Alliance of America sang and shouted their 
demands for a relief appropriation double the $1,500,000 
allotted for this fiscal year, and for immediate reinstatement 
of WPA workers discharged during the administration's cur- 
rent relief-economy drive (see page 9). 


been removed by impeachment proceed: 13. 
The causes: unseemly conduct while on the 
bench, treason and neglect of duty, favorit- 
ism, and financial irregularities. Judged by 
the past, these are what Congress construes 
as bad behavior, but anyone who knows 
Congress would not venture to say what it 
would hold in the future. 


— 


Witter Bynner Pun: Would you not say 
that Senator Glass’ comment about his co}- 
league, quoted in the current NEWS-Weex 
(Aug. 28), could be called a case of seeing 
Black through a Carter Glass darkly? 

WITTER BYNNER 

Santa Fe, N.M. 
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Prices: The letter of Mr. H. S. McIntyre 
in the July 17 issue about the Federal Tiade 
Commission chain-store investigation gives 
the impression that lower prices prevailing 
in chain stores result entirely from the 
buying advantages obtained by chain 
stores. This is directly contrary to the com- 
mission’s own statements (c. f. its Annual] 
Report, June 30, 1933, page 45). 


Independent Independent 
Grocery Store Grocery Store 


Prices Purchase Costs 
Higher By: Higher By: 
Washington, D.C. 6.40% 1.72% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 8.8%-9.85% 0.25%-0.50% 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.28% 2.86% 
Detroit, Mich. 10.47% 2.31% 


Similar results are reported by the com- 
mission for drugstores. These are the only 
cities in which price and cost comparisons 
were made and published. 

JOHN P. NICHOLS 
Assistant Managing Directo: 
Institute of Distribution 
New York City 


Nig tii Site aia» 


Patent Office 


S. T. Williamson, Executive Editor 


Editorial and executive offices: Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
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SIDESHOW 


STRANGER: A Morristown, (N.J.) 
antiques dealer, trying to sell a wooden 
norse, told the customer that Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had admired it 
a few days before. “I’m sorry,” replied 
the customer, “but I don’t know anyone 
around here. I come from New Hamp- 
shire.”* 


SENTENCE: In Benton, IIl., Pete 
Petrovich started serving a six months’ 
jail term for drunken driving. He was 
arrested on Main Street in his horse 
and buggy. 


SLIP-UP: Rainy weather forced a 
five-day postponement of a convention 
scheduled to meet at Palisades Park, 
N.J. It was the National Association of 
Fortune Tellers’ convention. 

STRATEGY: A Portland, (Ore.) mu- 
nic'pal court judge fined Ray Long $20 
for stealing his girl’s false teeth. Long 
explained: she was drunk, and he took 
her teeth, hoping she would follow him 
to a restaurant where he could sober 
her up with food. 

SUBSTITUTE: To tow a record ship- 
ment—18,000 tons of wheat—over the 
Federal Barge Lines, officials announced 
they would assign the tugboat Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt... When the six 
barges reached Peoria, Ill., spectators 
noticed another boat was doing the 
towing. Because “the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt didn’t have the push,” the 
line had used its Herbert Hoover. 

CHANGE OF MIND: Released after 
spending three days in a Los Angeles 
jail, James J. Padalewsky swore: “‘Nev- 
er again do I want to see a policeman.” 
An hour later he telephoned headquar- 
ters for some cops. His home had been 
burgled while he was in jail. 

POSER: A visitor to the Cincinnati 
public library asked for the address of 
the Unknown Soldier’s widow. 

ECONOMY: Cameron County (Tex- 
as) commissioners slashed the tax 
budget with a vengeance. When they 
finished, they discovered they had 
eliminated the fund from which their 
own salaries were paid. 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION: In Chi- 
cago, Judge Michael L. McKinley sen- 
tenced Glover Sudor to ten months for 
burglary. Delighted, Sudor sketched 
Assistant State Attorney Frank Donog- 
hue. On seeing it, Donoghue asked the 
judge to change the sentence to life. 
The judge looked; sentence: nine 
months. 


The lady from New Hampshire wasn’t so 
wrong, after all. Mrs. Roosevelt had not 
been there. Someone’s been visiting an- 
tique shoppes in New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, and, finding proprietors out, 
wrote little notes to the effect that Mrs. 
Roosevelt had called and was sorry to have 
missed them. “Letters have come to me,” 
the President’s wife confided to her syn- 
dicated readers, “telling me how very sorry 
the writers were to have missed my call. . . 
Someone must have decided that it would 
be amusing to impersonate me.” 
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WEVER good for your muscles and 

morale, five sets of tennis, hard- 
fought in the summer sun, give your hair 
a tough mauling, robbing it of oil. 

And then, drenching it in the shower 
or the pool, you complete the process 
yourself—and your hair at the end of 
tennis and a shower is limp and lifeless. 

But that’s where Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout” step in to aid and 
help you. Apply Vitalis to the scalp with 
a brisk massage. Feel the fine tingle as 


quickens— the flow of necessary oil is 


50 SECONDS TO RUB-—Circulation 
1. increased — hair has a chance! 


circulation increases. Your sun-parched 
scalp “comes to life”—your hair takes on 
a rich, lustrous appearance without a 
trace of that very objectionable “patent- 
leather” look. 50 seconds to rub—10 sec- 
onds to comb and brush—that’s the “60- 
Second Workout.” 

So, go out and play your tennis in the 
broiling sun, get in your 36 holes of golf. 
Cool off with a swim, but protect and 
enhance the good looks of your hair with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” 


—Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
2. tionable “‘patent-leather” look. 


Use VITALIS 


AND THE ’°60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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international light-delivery units 
in 4g-ton to 1-ton capacities, in 
three wheelbase lengths. 


international Cab-Over-Engine 
Model D-300—a new high standard 
for close work in crowded traffic. 





Above: An International 3 to 4-ton Truck- 
Tractor. International Harvester sells 
twice as many heavy-duty trucks as 
any other manufacturer. 








@ Exceptional styling in the new Inter- 
national Trucks speaks for itself and 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER speaks for 
what is underneath — new engineering, 
advanced efficiency throughout. 

There is the key to what has taken 
place in the busy months since intro- 
duction of this new complete line. 
Public response has been immediate 
and convincing. Truck users have reg- 
istered their approval in a flood of 
orders three times as great as ever be- 
fore in the long history of International 
Truck manufacture. 












There are many international Six- 
Wheel models, Dual-Drive and 
Trailing-Axle. Gross vehicle 
weights 18,000 to 62,000 pounds. 


All models in the line are now in full 
production in our three truck plants. 
The illustrations above show five rep- 
resentative units. There are 21 more, 
fitting the widest range of hauling 
needs. Wheelbases in 79 lengths; bodies 
for all loads. Sizes, light Half-Ton to 
powerful Six-Wheelers. If you haven’t 
yet had an opportunity to inspect the 
new Internationals in detail, see the 
trucks on display at the nearest branch 
or dealer showroom. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Harvester Building (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


International 143-ton Model 
D-30 with special panel-stake 
body. Several other models 
for the medium-duty field. 







ALL-STEEL CAB 
in Every New 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


The All-Steel Cab is one of the 
many advanced features in the new 
International line. Illustration 
above shows the interior of the 
roomy, well-appointed de luxe cub. 
Driver comfort, clear vision, and 
safety are assured in every Inter- 
national, Half-Ton up. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FAR EAST: Japan Risks Whole Army and Navy 
In 1,500-Mile Offensive to Assert Supremacy 


Viewed from Kansas City or Galves- 
ton, it seems pretty far off—more ro- 
mantic than significant. But the fact 
remains that a war is going on over an 
area greater than Western Europe. It 
has developed progressively since July 
7, when Japanese troops found a con- 
venient excuse to seize North China’s 
most important rail junction, a few 
miles from Peiping. 

At any time the Far Eastern war 
may expand to rival the 1914-18 strug- 
gle for control of the 
world’s markets. Yet last 
week some of its funda- 
mental issues still re- 
mained obscure. (1) The 
aggressor—how far does 
Japan propose to invade 
China and with what 
likelihood of success? (2) 
Shanghai—how far will 
the Western powers go 
to protect their interests 
and, again, with what 
chance? (3) Neutrality 

how and to what ex- 
tent can this great war 
affect the United States? 

If events continue to 
move as swiftly as they 
did up to this week, the 
near future will answer 
these questions. 


AGGRESSOR: Under 
the wooden arch of the 
Nogi Shrine in Tokyo’s 
airy West End, an offi- 
cer stood at attention. 
Before him was a rare 
symbol of Japanese mil- 
itary virtue—the tiny 
home of Gen. Maresuke 
Nogi, who captured Port 
Arthur from the czar’s 
armies in 1905 and who, 
when his own Emperor 
and hero died, promptly 
killed himself as useless. 

[he khaki-clad officer 
shouted “Banzai!” three 
times. Then he turned 
and stiffly saluted his 
father, his mother, and a 
score of relatives and 
friends who passed be- 
fore him, kowtowing and 


murmuring: “Safe re- 
tu TR is Congratula- 
tions!” After that he 


went away to die in 
China. Like thousands of 


other officers who performed similar 
rituals throughout Japan, he had been 
ordered to join “the punitive expedi- 
tion for the protection of our com- 
patriots on the continent and the de- 
struction of the Red Dragon, bolshe- 
vism.” 

He went to war with a zeal as inno- 
cent and profound as the Spirit of ’76. 
Not only communism but the rich and 
arrogant Western powers imperiled the 
Yellow race’s future. The benighted 








WIDE WORLD, BOSSHARD-BLACK STAR 


The French (above) and the Italians also have interests at stake 


Chinese didn’t realize this—it was 
therefore the duty of Japan, young and 
virile, to make them realize it. 

He also went to war for other rea- 
sons, less clear to him. Japan is spend- 
ing $900,000,000 a year—$240,000,000 
more than the Treasury collects. The 
national debt is $3,150,000,000 and 
mounting. The adverse trade balance, 
a record $240,000,000 (first six months, 
1937), is also growing. The yen, 50 
cents at par, had fallen last week to 
29 cents. Gold reserves 
had long since dropped 
below the safety level, 
and prices were rising to 
dangerous heights. 

Prince Fumimaro Ko- 
noe—hailed for his lib- 
eral leanings four months 
ago, when he succeeded 
an unpopular, “militar- 
ist” Premier—this week 
planned to ask Parlia- 
ment for more millions 
to carry on the war and 
for powers amounting to 
Fascist authority. 

“There can be no ques- 
tion of a settlement by 
diplomacy,” he replied to 
Western Diplomats who 
hoped they could still ef- 
fect a truce. “Japan’s 
only reasonable course 
now is to beat China to 
her knees...” 

The major part of 
Tokyo’s 330,000-man 
army already was bent 
on this task. Trooptrains 
continued to stream into 
Tientsin from Mukden 
(see map next page), 
and from a procession of 
transports men and sup- 
plies poured into the 
mud-hut town of Tangku, 
Tientsin’s deep-water 
harbor. Powerful loco- 
motives of the Ping Sui 
line* dragged them to 
Peiping, where they saw 
all about them the fruits 
of Japan’s month-old oc- 
cupation. Coolies and 
vagrants (hired at $1 a 
head) paraded in “popu- 
lar demonstrations’’ 
against Dictator Chiang 


nanpeiping Segre , us 
railroad built (1 908 for 
and by the Chinese. 
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Kai-shek, head of the Nanking (Central 
Chinese) government; and newspapers 
daily revived the old Pan-Asia cry with 
exhortations like: “Save our land from 
the green-eyed, yellow-haired people! 
Britain and America are making China 
their tool!” 

The immediate and essential objec- 
tive toward this salvation was capture 
of Nankow Pass up there among the 
Western Hills. When the wind blew 
east, it brought the deep growl of artil- 
lery; after two weeks of battering with 
its heavy guns the Mikado’s army had 
failed to force this 30-mile gorge, known 
for centuries as the Key of Eastern 
Asia. 

Nature abetted, but did not save, the 
25,000 Chinese defenders. Storms kept 
the Japanese air scouts grounded; floods 
cut the advancing troops from their 
bases—the men outran their supplies 
and even lost their way among the bar- 
ren scarps of Harp Playing Gorge (so 
named for a legendary, harmonious 
river that once ran through it). 

But during the third week superior 
military virtue had its effect. The day 
came when “Banzai!” rang under the 
Tower that Crosses the Street—a stone 
arch connecting 700-year-old forts at 
the narrowest point of Nankow Pass. 

These are ends of the Great Wall, 
which on either side weaves over moun- 
tain barriers, in and out of sight, for 
miles—the greatest spectacle of North 
China. It is the spot through which 
twin-humped camels panted with pre- 
cious wares from Mongolia when Rome 
was a marsh—and through which to- 
day the Ping Sui’s locomotives pant to- 
ward Chahar and Suiyuan and the edge 
of the Gobi Desert—to a terminus where 
converge caravan routes from a region 
vaster and perhaps richer than China 
proper. 

While Nanking’s men held Nankow 


-Pass, their so-called Communist allies 


left the north central mountain fast- 
nesses for the billiard-table plains of 
Suiyuan. The day they had asked for 
had come—it was their leaders who kid- 
naped Chiang Kai-shek last December 
and released him only after he promised 
to stiffen against Japan. Now their pro- 
fessed foe, anticipating their strategy, 
had come down from the north (Man- 
chukuo) and occupied Kalgan—chief 
city of the Inner Mongolia region and 
clearing point for wool, hide, livestock, 
and grain treasures of Central Asia. 

The Japanese knew their ground— 
they had been here before. But this 
time they intended to stay until they 
had helped establish a firm anti-Nan- 
king and anti-Moscow regime through- 
out North China. In their previous fo- 
rays, the imperialists had been held back 
to some extent by fear of Russia. Then 
came the Moscow army purges. Last 
June, after a negligible incident on the 
Amur River frontier, Japan threatened 
war—and Czar Stalin backed down! 

Tokyo’s Marshals decided the psycho- 
logical moment had arrived: Russia 
seemed powerless; the Western powers 
had their eyes glued anxiously on Spain; 
Chinese nationalism was growing to 
dangerous proportions, and so was dis- 
content among Japan’s' penurious 
masses. 
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The Marshals were right but also 
unlucky. Devastating floods beset their 
armies almost from the first. The na- 
tives resisted as they never had before 
—last week they kept the Japanese 
looking lively on a 150-mile front from 
Nankow to a point 35 miles south of 
Tientsin. And Stalin’s purges had not 
(apparently) wrecked the Soviet army’s 
confidence. 

Last week Moscow ostentatiously an- 
nounced that Marshal Vassily Bliicher— 
most brilliant surviving Russian General 
—was conducting the annual Far East- 
ern army maneuvers “near the Man- 
chukuan border.” Bliicher knows his 
China, too: he is the “General Galen” 
who trained Chiang Kai-shek’s original 





Gen. Iwane Matsui 


Republican army and helped him sweep 
up from Canton to Hankow in 1926. 

Sunday, on top of this, Moscow and 
Nanking announced they had joined in 
a “nonaggression” pact. The implica- 
tions of this innocent-seeming treaty did 
not escape Tokyo’s political strategists: 
Russia could pour “volunteers” into 
Mongolia even more easily than she had 
sent them to Spain. 


SHANGHAI: Gen. Iwane Matsui— 
he is just 59—used to be a friend of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of Chinese re- 
publicanism. “Make Asia safe for the 
Asiatics’” was his motto in those days 
—and progressive Chinese called this 
tough, lean, Japanese officer an admi- 
rable man. Later, Matsui got to know 
Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, Dictator of Kwang- 
si, Chinese province bordering French 
Indo-China. Last Summer he sold Pai 


guns—with which the southerner start- 
ed a civil war to “protest” Nankiny’s 
“cowardly fear” of Japan! 

Last week General Matsui sat in a 
secret concrete burrow somewhere out- 
side Shanghai directing the Japanese 
offensive against _Nanking’s Yangtze 
Valley armies. And General Pai—who 
had changed his mind about the civ] 
war and cast his lot with the Centra] 
government—was doing his best to 
thwart him. As the best General after 
Chiang himself (and also as a danger- 
ous rival to the Dictator in Nanking), 
Pai had been removed from the govern- 
ment’s advisory board and put directly 
in charge of Central China’s defense. 

Pai’s real task began one moonlit 
night when 100 Japanese warships 
steamed up and down off Woosung in 
the mouth of the Yantze, some 10 miles 
north of Shanghai. This reckless ges- 
ture* announced the invaders’ intention 
of landing troops to attack Shanghai’s 
defenders from the rear—and was de- 
signed to intimidate the forces on the 
low, swampy coastline. 

The answer came as soon as the first 
boatload of Japanese infantrymen set 
foot ashore. What seemed like a solid 
wall of flame made daylight for a split 
second. A terrific concussion told the 
men on the sea that a land mine had 
gone off—and that others probably 
awaited. They did. But although they 
blew hundreds of men to smithereens— 
and wrecked the town of Woosung— 
they did not prevent 55,000 men from 
landing and starting a march on 
Shanghai. 

At the same time another force land- 
ed on the coast south of the metropo- 
lis—and General Fai ordered his armies 
to fall back to a second line of defense. 

The immediate effect of these opera- 
tions was to diminish the fighting in 
Shanghai proper—large sections of 
which still burned—and to give foreign- 
ers and natives alike leisure to count up 
their losses. Enterprising statisticians 
found that the war was costing the Brit- 
ish $500 a minute ($155,000,000 up to 
last Saturday); that total property dam- 
age from the two-week reign of fire and 
brimstone exceeded $275,000,000—twice 
the losses in 1932’s siege; and that Brit- 
ain stands in immediate danger of los- 
ing some $23,000,000 a year (this is in- 
terest—secured by Shanghai customs 
revenues—on London’s $250,000,000 
loans to China). 

Defense of the coast means little to 
Nanking (the government is prepared to 
move to Changsha and deal with the 
Japanese as the Russians dealt with 
Napoleon). But if the Japanese occupy 
Shanghai—they have spoken of creat- 
ing a “neutralized” area—the Chinese 
will boycott the seaport. Customs rev- 
enue will vanish. Weeds will grow 
among the skyscrapers of the Interna- 
tional Settlement. The “green-eyed, 
yellow-haired people” will go. 


NEUTRALITY: J. H. McKinnon lay 
in a shell hole, feigning death. This 
was easy, because fear paralyzed him 
—and the thought flashed through his 


*The British made the same futile display 
at Gallipoli, with the result that alert Turks 
butchered one landing party after another. 
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mind that perhaps never again would 
he see the scenes of his childhood in 
Houston, Texas. Right now he could 
see Japanese bombers circling overhead 
and the $1,000,000 plant of the Poplar 
Grove Dairy, of which he was man- 
ager, going up in flames. After the 
bombers had gone, McKinnon ascer- 
tained that 250 of the 400 prize cows 
that had supplied milk to the Interna- 
tional Settlement were gone, too—and 
he lodged a protest. 

But his was a pygmy’s yell of rage, 
and he knew it. Aug. 14 Chinese planes 
had dumped high explosives on the In- 
ternational Settlement, killing eighteen 
foreigners, including three Americans; 
Aug. 20 an anti-aircraft shell struck the 
U.S.S. Augusta, killing a seaman; three 
days later a high-explosive shell killed 
400 persons in mid-Shanghai, and dan- 
gerously wounded Anthony Billingham, 
New York Times correspondent; and al- 
most every day random bullets whistled 
over ships that steamed out for Hong 
Kong and Manila with foreign refu- 
gees. 

All this time Sir Hughe Montgom- 
ery Knatchbull-Hugessen* had been try- 
ing to persuade the belligerents to 
move their battle elsewhere: apart 
from humane considerations, why de- 
stroy the goose that laid the golden 
(Bank of England) eggs? In Nanking 
last Wednesday the British Ambassador 
finally obtained China’s consent to his 
plan for neutralizing the Shanghai area 
—and immediately started back to con- 
fer with the Japanese. 

They stopped him. As his two-car 

party approached an evil-smelling place 
called Woosih, a geyser of dirt spurted 
on the road ahead. The drivers jammed 
down the brakes; their occupants leaped 
out in time to see a Japanese war- 
plane diving straight at them, both 
machine guns going. All leaped for 
-shelter except Sir Hughe. When the 
first moment of panic had’ passed, they 
found him slumped in the back seat. 
His blood trickled over the running 
board. 

It was a long 50-mile drive into 
Shanghai—and although he lost pints 
of blood, the sturdy envoy didn’t die. 
Examination at the Country Hospital 
showed that a bullet—they found it em- 
bedded in the automobile—had gone 
through his abdomen, nicking his spine 
and liver. 

The British Government let three 
days pass before taking official notice 
of this incident without parallel in 
modern diplomatic history. But that 
made London’s protest all the more im- 
pressive when an embassy chargé de- 
livered it to Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota. 

The London protest pointed out that 
the party “occupied two black saloon 
cars of obviously private character, each 
flying a Union Jack, approximately 18 
inches by 12 in size, on the near side of 


*“Snatch” to his intimates; 51; served in 
Europe and the Near East; appointed to 
China last September, created a mild sensa- 
tion by. stopping off first in Tokyo to chat 
with diplomats; made himself popular by 

qonch grasp oY Chinese language (speaks 

Bussles and Persian fluently). Last Feb- 


ruary at Nanking, a stray bullet from a 
Chinese drill field knocked his 16-year-old 
daughter, Althea, from her horse. 








KIDNAPERS: These are men of Shensi, rugged Chinese province that borders 
Shansi on the west. Last December their leaders strongarmed Chiang Kai-shek 
into pledging a firmer stand against Japanese penetration. They call them- 
selves Reds but their knowledge of communism is vague. So is their knowl- 
edge of Spanish. The banner means to say: “Saludamos el pueblo bravisimo 
de Espana—greeting to Spain’s heroic people!” The hindmost banner says: 
“We are for the Spanish Revolution.” The handwriting on the wall is more 
to*the point: “People and soldiers—unite to resist Japan!” 


—_——_g—_—. 
the car, projecting above the roof.”* usual “assurance against repetition” 


It continued: “Direct or deliberate such an event. 
attacks on noncombatants are abso- 


lutely prohibited ... aircraft are in no © Monday, the tornado of diplomatic 
way exempt... the facts...show... distress hit Washington. Four Chinese 
a complete disregard for the sanctity of bombers mistook the American liner 
civilian life.” (Estimated civilians President Hoover for a Japanese troop 
killed in Shanghai: 4,000). ship and managed to hit it with three 


Britain demanded a formal apology bombs. Toll, seven of the crew wounded, 


to King George VI from Emperor Hiro- two dangerously. 
hito; “suitable punishment” for the of- Meanwhile, Japan inaugurated 


fending aviators—who ,will probably long heralded blockade of the Chinese 
commit hara-kiri, anyway; and the coast. And already an American sh'p 
Rae eS was on its way to defy it: the freighter 
*A “saloon” car is a closed one; the “near Wichita left Baltimore Aug. 28 with a 


side” of a horse is the one used for getting ike 
into the saddle, namely, the left. cargo of barbed wire and munitions. 
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RELIEF: Questions and Answers Tell 
Story of Costly and Unsolved Mystery 


One rainy night last week, 2,000 job- 
less men and women huddled in Wash- 
ington’s West Potomac Park. A few 
lucky ones crowded into tents; the rest 
pressed around campfires. They were 
Workers Alliance marchers. From all 
the country’s corners they had come to 
Washington to demand reinstatement 
of the 400,000 discharged WPA workers 
who—the alliance said—couldn’t find 
private employment. 

Laggard columns swelled the march- 
ers’ ranks; three days after Congress 
adjourned, the tatterdemalion army 
mustered 2,500 malcontents. Then, 
bearing pickets’ placards, they swung 
past the White House. The President 
wouldn’t see them. But one of his sec- 
retaries, Marvin H. McIntyre, wrote 
that Mr. Roosevelt was sorry; he could 
do nothing for the discharged workers; 
the 1938 relief appropriation had to 
stretch twelve months. “Private em- 
ployment [and] the WPA should be able 
to meet the major needs of the unem- 
ployed.” 


Q AND A: The country still knows 
little about its elemental problem: want 
and idleness for a large section of the 
population. Below, in catechism form, 
are the essentials of what is known 
about relief. If you know these an- 
swers, you know more than most people 
in the United States, more even than 
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some relief administrators and many 
legislators. 

How many unemployed are there? 
Nobody knows. Estimates range from 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s 2,975,000 
to Rep. Maury Maverick’s 9,000,000. 

WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
says 6,500,000. Voluntary registration 
with the United States Employment 
Service last March: 6,115,443. 

Why don’t we know? No census of the 
unemployed has yet been made. The 
75th Congress passed a bill providing for 
voluntary, nationwide registration of 
the unemployed. 

How many are on relief? Recent 
WPA dismissals make it impossible to 
estimate exactly—for not all dismissed 
WPA workers who failed to get private 
employment managed to get direct re- 
lief. Last reliable figures indicate a to- 
tal Federal and local relief roll of 
3,252,000. 

How many at relief rolls’ peak? In 
March, 1936, all direct and work relief: 
5,555,000. 

Do relief rolls indicate the total num- 
ber of persons dependent upon govern- 
mental bounty? No. Most relief clients 
are heads of dependent families. Re- 
cent approximations indicate 10,330,000 
persons living on relief. 

Are all unemployed on relief? No. 
Those not on relief live on savings, 
relatives, credit, etc. 





Washington: march on the capital 


How much has relief cost the coun- 
try? In the depression’s early years, 
private charities and local relief agen- 
cies provided an indeterminable amount 
of money; to augment local funds be- 
tween July, 1932, and February, 1933, 
the Federal Government disbursed 
$210,115,560. Since March, 1933, State, 
local, and Federal governments have 
spent about $14,000,000,000. 

How have WPA dismissals affected 
relief expenditures? In March, 1936, 
WPA’s peak month, expenditures to- 
taled $191,529,694. Last month: $115,- 
600,866. 

What kinds of relief are there? Di- 
rect relief—which supplies rent, food, 
and clothing to unemployed families; 
and work relief. 

What is the chief work-relief agency? 
The Federal Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. At its peak in March, 1936, it 
carried 3,036,000 persons on its rolls. 
By last week retrenchment had cut this 
figure to 1,527,000. 

Are all WPA workers relief workers? 
No. Some administrative and skilled 
workers not in need of relief appear on 
WPA rolls. About 96 per cent are re- 
lief clients. 

What is the average WPA rate of 
pay? About $50.03 per month. All 
workers aren’t paid alike: skill, geo- 
graphical location, and size of city de- 
termine compensation. In small South- 
ern towns, unskilled workers earn $19 
per month; in large Northern cities, 
$55. 

Do all WPA workers work the same 
hours for the same money? No. Pay 
rate is determined by prevailing local 
schedules. In New York City a freight 
handler works 120 hours per month at 
the rate of 60 cents per hour ($71.50). 
A boiler-maker’s helper also gets $71.50 
per month; but his rate is $1.70 per 
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hour, therefore he works only 42 
hours. 

What becomes of a WPA worker who 
accepts a private job, loses it, and then 
tries to get back on WPA? WPA policy 
requires that he be reinstated. 

Does the Federal Government provide 
funds for direct relief? Only as aids to 
States for the needy blind, the indigent 
aged, and dependent children. The CCC 
requirement that each boy with depend- 
ents send home $22 per month augments 
local relief by about $7,000,000 monthly. 

Do all States share relief cost with lo- 
cal communities? No. About one-quar- 
ter of the States leave direct relief to 
local governments. 

Massachusetts provides no funds. Di- 
rect relief has cost Boston $3,648,440 
thus far in 1937. Minimum monthly 
allotment, family of four: $41, plus fuel 
and medical costs. Maximum: $60. 

Missouri provides funds. Last —_ 
St. Louis direct relief cost the city $55,- 
232, and the State, $119,999. Average 
monthly allotment, family of four: 
$29. 

Alabama’s direct relief for June cost 
$94,000—divided equally between the 
State and the counties. The State pro- 
vides direct relief only to families 
whose potential earner is physically or 
mentally handicapped. Monthly allot- 
ment for family of four persons: $4 to 
$20. 

Have WPA dismissals increased local 
relief rolls? Hopkins says not. The 
United States Conference of Mayors de- 
clares that 50 to 75 per cent of dismissed 
WPA workers resort to direct relief. 
Local samplings substantiate the May- 
ors: 

New York City: 35,000 WPA workers 
dropped in first two weeks of July. In the 
same period, 23,684 applied for direct relief. 

Pittsburgh: WPA dropped 5,493 in three 
months; 1,742 went on direct relief. 

Indianapolis: Of 2,644 WPA _ workers 
dropped since June 1, half sought direct re- 
lief. 

San Francisco: WPA has dropped 6,000 
since June 1; direct relief rolls have in- 
creased 2,000. 
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ROOSEVELT: President Sighs and 


His Mother 


The President waited as long as he 
could. 

Before him last week was the bill re- 
vamping a few aspects of lower-court 
procedure—relic of his proposals to re- 
organize the Federal judiciary from 
District benches to the Supreme Court. 
Unless he signed it within ten days after 
passage by Congress, the remnant would 
die by pocket veto. 

The last night, Mr. Roosevelt signed. 
Next day he issued a statement heavy 
with nostalgic references to his original 
demands and fraught with the implica- 
tion that he expects the people to pun- 
ish those who balked him. 

He found a few words of praise for 
some of the bill’s provisions: govern- 
ment intervention in constitutional 
cases, expedited Supreme Court consid- 
eration of such suits, and reassignment 
of judges to handle clogged dockets. 
“It... registers a moderate and limited 
advance into a field which calls for fur- 
ther and more complete exploration... 
No longer must the government stand 
idly by ... while acts of Congress are 
stricken down by the courts.” 


Plays Prophet 
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WIDE WORLD 
Ex-Senator Heflin, back,in the picture 


But: 

“It leaves entirely untouched any 
method of relieving the burden now im- 
posed on the Supreme Court... It pro- 
vides for no flow of new blood to any 
of the Federal benches. It does not 
touch the problem of aged and infirm 
judges who fail to take advantage of 
the opportunity ... to retire or re- 
er 

Gone was the ringing “Now!” of the 
President’s call for action last Winter; 
only by indirection did he imply that 
he would try again. 


@ Mr. Roosevelt intends to proclaim fre- 
quently that the people are with him 
and against his opponents; he and the 
Democratic high command will leave 
direct retaliation to lesser warriors. 
Last week Postmaster General Farley 
forwarded this strategy with a dis- 
claimer of administration reprisals: 
“Frankly, you never get anywhere in 





ACME 
Representative Pettengill retired 


politics trying to get even.” Another 
Farley remark: “I’ll say this, the Sena- 
tors and Representatives who opposed 
the President are going to have a lot of 
difficulty explaining it to the voters.” 


® Last week a Democratic stray, Repre- 
sentative Samuel B. Pettengill of Indi- 
ana, assured intimates that he was re. 
tiring from Congress only because he 
wanted to resume private law practice, 
From a source close to Indiana politics 
came another story: in Pettengill’s pre- 
dominantly industrial district hostile 
reaction to his stand against Roosevelt 
measures had made a graceful exit ad- 
visable. 


® White House visitors last week: Pitt 
Tyson Maner, secretary to Gov. Bibb 
Graves of Alabama, and newly elected 
president of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America; ex-Senator Tom Hef- 
lin of Alabama, out for the Senate seat 
vacated by Associate Justice Hugo 
Black. 


® The few Congressmen remaining in 
Washington after adjournment won- 
dered—and debated—whether Mr. Roos- 
evelt would call a special session to 
consider wage-hour and farm legisla- 
tion. Each, according to his views, left 
the White House sure that the Presi- 
dent would and wouldn’t. The one semi- 
definite clue: Mr. Roosevelt urged mem- 
bers of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee to wind up their hearings on 
proposed legislation by Nov. 1. 


e John D. M. Hamilton, Republican Na- 
tional Committee chairman, addressed 
a party gathering at Cincinnati: “His 
[Mr. Roosevelt’s] often expressed de- 
light in the breaking of precedent will 
probably find its gratification in seek- 
ing a third term.. .” 

Mrs. James Roosevelt, the President’s 
touring mother, talked to a reporter in 
Paris: “I am sure my son does not want 
to run for a third term ... He feels 
that when he has completed the next 
three years, he will have done what was 
expected of him.. .” 


® At Hyde Park, N.Y., Mr. Roosevelt 
settled down for a three-week rest. 
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LABOR: Profane Irish Expert 
Hired by RCA fo End ‘Curse’ 


“Either by legislation or by industrial 
agreements we must put an end to this 
curse of constant economic warfare.” 

Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, looks upon most strikes 
as unnecessary evils; to him, t’1e ideal 
solution of labor disputes would be by 
compulsory arbitration, before workers’ 
discontent fosters to the walkout staze. 

Pending utopia, he has perfected a 
technique of compromise: “With each 
side recognizing the full rights of the 
other and respecting those rights, in- 
dustry and labor sitting around a con- 
ference table can find a solution for any 
problem.” 

McGrady’s reputation as the Labor 
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Department’s prime conciliator rests on 
43 years’ experience in politics and un- 
jionism. A Boston-bred Irishman, he 
went from his job as pressman on The 
Traveler to the City Council and the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Fourteen 
vears in Washington as A.F. of L. lob- 
byist taught him the devious byways of 
big-time politics; afterward he was Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson’s assistant in the NRA. 
Tough and sentimental, profane and a 
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Edward F. McGrady’s departure 


will please Secretary Perkins 


pious Roman Catholic, he can bluster 
or wheedle with equal passion. 

Last week McGrady confirmed per- 
sistent reports that he would sell his 
talents to a private employer. Next 
month he will join the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America as a $25,000-a-year vice 
president in charge of labor relations. 

McGrady is 65, although he looks a 
lively 50, and he wants to make more 
money than the government’s $9,000 a 
year. Constant friction with his present 
boss, Secretary Frances Perkins, also 
influenced the decision. (His friend 
Johnson once wrote: “With the deadly 
industry of the black widow spider, she 
hermetically walled him off from her 
throne and any contact with labor poli- 
cy. He to her was a barely tolerated 
affliction.”’) 


JOB: McGrady takes his tact and 
skill to an industry beset by present or 
incipient labor difficulties. C.LO., 
A.F. of L., and local unions war for juris- 
diction in the corporation’s manufac- 
turing plants at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Camden, N.J. The C.1.0.’s United Elec- 
trical and Radio Workers is trying to 
organize RCA’s Harrison, N.J., plant. 
Another C.I.O. union, the American 
Radio Telegraphers Association, gets 
along amicably with RCA Communica- 
tions, Ine., but scraps continually with 
a second communications subsidiary, 
Radiomarine Corp. Eventually the teleg- 
raphers’ association hopes to move in 
on NBC, the subsidiary best known to 
the public. 

When the Camden plant was closed 
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by C.IL.O. last year, RCA called in Gen- 
eral Johnson as labor adviser. To 
RCA’s president, David Sarnoff, John- 
son suggested that the sensible thing 
would be to hire McGrady permanently, 
rather than pay the General big fees 
for a patchwork job. 

Johnson’s performance in that strike 
won him the enmity of the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers. Last 
week the U.E.R.W. could find “no rea- 
son to believe that the widely pub- 
licized retention of [McGrady] .. . will 
have any effect upon the notoriously 
anti-labor attitude of the company...” 

RCA said nothing. 


NLRB: A $50,000 ‘Strip Tease’ 


Last Summer the National Labor Re- 
lations Board charged that the Clover 
Fork Coal Co., Harlan, Ky., included 
among allegedly unfair labor practices 
the display of strip-teasers to lure em- 
ployes from United Mine Workers 
meetings. Later a board attorney 
apologized and said another company 
hired the dancers. Last week Clover 
Fork sued the NLRB for $50,000 dam- 
ages. Charge: false accusation. 


@ In Akron, O., last week, the NLRB 
sponsored an election to determine 
whether Goodrich Rubber Co. and Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. employes 
wanted a C.I.O. affiliate, United Rubber 
Workers of America, to represent them 
in collective bargaining. Outcome: Good- 
rich—8,212 for U.R.W.; 834 against; Good- 
year—8,464 for U.R.W.; 3,193 against. 


U.A.W.: "Before Snow Flies ...' 


They liked the fury and the fighting. 
After the repressive routine of auto- 
mobile production, the fisticuffs, the 





Ed Hall (right) kept his U.A.W. job 


noise, and the parliamentary tangles in 
the ballroom of Milwaukee’s Eagles 
Club last week were sweet relief to 
some 1,200 members of the Internation- 
al Union, United Automobile Workers 
of America. 

They were delegates to the union’s 
second annual convention, and they had 
come as men rich in power and money. 
Since their first convention last year, 
their membership had grown from 
30,000 to 375,000; their cash on hand, 
from $30,000 to $428,779; their com- 
pany contracts, from sixteen with minor 
units to 400-odd including agreements 
with every major producer except the 
Ford Motor Co. 

What they did, therefore, was im- 
portant to the industry, to their parent 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
and to every citizen. Was their union 
to observe its contracts, retain its new 





NEWSPHOTOS FROM THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Homer Martin and John L. Lewis: the sit-down is still their club 
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place in the industry, and permanently 
curb the already waning sit-down? 
Decisions and expressions on the con- 
vention floor answered these and other 
questions. 

Discipline: U.A.W.’s president, Homer 
Martin, came armed with two demands: 
centralization of authority in himself 
and his trusted lieutenants, upon the 
pattern of John L. Lewis’ regime in the 
United Mine Workers; ouster of two 
hostile vice presidents, Wyndham Mor- 
timer and Ed Hall. To Martin, both 
measures were essential if he were to 
maintain the discipline lately instilled 
into his union. The Mortimer-Hall 
minority, professing an equal devotion 
to order, but burdened with a record of 
outlaw sit-downs in their supporting 
locals, drew another issue—democratic 
or autocratic rule. 

Martin took a poke at Walter Reuther, 
obstreperous president of Detroit’s huge 
West Side Local; Richard Frankensteen, 
the president’s chief henchman in De- 
troit, smashed a fist into the face of 
Lloyd Jones, another rival leader. To 
allay angers threatening the very ex- 
istence of an affiliate vital to the C.I1.0., 
John L. Lewis sent a small army of 
peacemakers: John Brophy, C.I.O. head- 
quarters director; Leo Krzycki of Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers; Ora Gassa- 
way of the U.M.W. Finally Lewis him- 
self came and forced a compromise upon 
the factions. 

Mortimer and Hall kept their vice 
presidencies. A new office gave the same 
rank to Frankensteen. Martin won 15-9 
control of an enlarged executive board. 
The convention refused its president the 
power to expel local officers; it did vest 
that authority jointly in him and the 
executive board; the delegates approved 
a new constitutional provision forbid- 
ding unauthorized strikes by locals— 
the plague of the U.A.W.’s first flush of 
growth early this year and still an in- 
cipient threat to every plant’s schedule. 

The meaning: Martin has the chance 
to prove that by streamlined organiza- 
tion he can command observance of the 
union’s contracts; whether the deep- 
seated personal antagonisms disclosed 
by the week’s furor will bloom in dis- 
orders beyond his control, only time and 
the union membership will tell. 

Sit-Down: From Martin’s annual re- 
port, approved by the convention: “The 
stay-in strike will remain an effective 
weapon against employers who refuse 
to recognize the moral and legal rights 
of the workers...” 

Third Party: Will the U.A.W., as one 
of the C.IL.O.’s mightiest youngsters, 
lend itself to a new political align- 
ment? Lewis said nothing about the 
issue. David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, 
spoke for himself: “I hope that a bona 
fide trade-union movement in this coun- 
try will form its own labor party.” 

Ford: From Lewis’ address: “It does 
not make any difference how long it 
takes to organize the Ford plants. The 
United Automobile Workers and its 
members are going to accomplish that 
task.” 

Martin: “Ford will . .. change his 
mind. Before snow flies, he’d better 
change his mind. We are going to say 
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to him: ‘Henry, if you want to keep 
on making automobiles, you’d better 
put a union label on those Fords’.” 

Harry Bennett, Ford personnel di- 
rector (in Detroit): “Never .. .” 

The delegates: Voted $375,000 special 
assessment to finance their Ford cam- 
paign. 


INDEPENDENTS: ‘Ciphers’ at War 


During its first months of growth 
the U.A.W. has had the automobile field 
pretty much to itself. The A.F. of L. 
is weak and inactive in the industry; if 
effective rivalry develops, it probably 


geting i, “ 
‘NEWSPHOTOS, ACME 
INDEPENDENTS: Reginald Boot, 
Charles E. Hallman, I.L.F. founders 
(top); Edward W. Hamilton, Wil- 
liam S. McDowell, union attorneys 
(center): Daniel M. Robins, Burt 
Struck, union leaders. 





will come from another kind of employe 
organization. 

The C.1.0.-federation struggle has 
overshadowed the rise of the “inde- 
pendent union.” Yet, in scattered in- 
dustries and plants, independents domi- 
nate labor relations to the exclusion of 
the better-known outfits. Whether the 
new, essentially local groups can at- 
tain anything like national power re- 
mains to be seen. But the movement is 
under way, and it embodies a threat to 
both the C.I.O. and the federation. 

Orthodox labor leaders consider the 
term “independent” a bitter misnomer. 
They look upon the newcomers as dis- 
guised revivals of the company unions 
outlawed by the Wagner Act, and in 











general the National Labor Relations 
Board shares this view. Should the 
NLRB prove its doubts, the suspect 
organizations must disband; meanwhile 
they are busy on diverse industrial 
fronts. 


PARTNERS: One of the sectors is 
the automobile industry. Last week the 
Independent Association of Chrysler 
Employes—formed among Chrysler’s 
Detroit workers to combat the U.A.W, 
—announced plans to set up an inter- 
national organization representing 
plants in Michigan, Indiana, California, 
and Ontario, Canada. 

Since the U.A.W. claims 95 per cent 
of Chrysler’s 65,000 employes and un- 
doubtedly represents a majority, the 
association is important at the moment 
principally as an example of the meth- 
ods and doctrines common to many of 
the independents. 

The association discourages the 
strike, whether walkout or sit-down; 
fosters the idea that employers and 
employes are partners and can work 
out their problems without the help of 
“outside organizers’; and decries Com- 
munist Influence in the U.A.W. Presi- 
dent Frank Dillon and his lieutenants 
make much of the time and money lost 
to workers by sit-downs, and try to 
convince prospective members that 
both corporation and the employe stand 
to gain by association ascendancy. So 
far Chrysler has not dealt with the asso- 
ciation asa bargaining agency—and could 
not, except at the risk of determined 
and costly resistance from the U.A.W. 

General Motors workers hostile to 
the U.A.W. organized two competitors 
last Spring. Until Aug. 11, a supple- 
mentary provision of G.M.’s agreement 
with the U.A.W. prevented dealings 
with other unions. That part of the 
understanding has expired, and one of 
the independents—the American Labor 
League—is showing signs of life. 

Its moving spirit is a former General 
Motors clerk, Daniel Robins of Saginaw. 
He has branched out into other indus- 
tries and last week fought a C.I.O. union 
for the right to represent the Detroit 
City Gas Co.’s employes—a_ dispute 
threatening a tie-up of the city’s gas 
supply. He hopes to amalgamate all 
the automobile industry’s independents, 
and he claims a potential following of 
some 200,000 auto and parts workers. 

“Take three ciphers off the 200,000 
the independents claim, and you’ll have 
their membership about right,” says 
Adolph Germer, the C.I.O.’s_ Detroit 
director. Impartial sources credit the 
independents with a good deal more— 
around 50,000 at the maximum. 

Henry Ford’s River Rouge, Mich., 
plant is a battleground for independ- 
ents warring among themselves and 
with the U.A.W. Last week William S. 
McDowell, attorney for the Ford 
Brotherhood of America, charged in a 
Detroit circuit court that Harry Ben- 
nett, Ford’s personnel director, and 
three other company executives had 
conspired to force workers into the 
rival Liberty Legion of America, Inc 

Each organization—including the 
U.A.W.—obscures the others’ claims 
with counterclaims. The fact is that 
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no union has won a substantial foot- 
hold in the Ford Motor Co. 


"GOLDEN RULE’: Lawyers play a 
big part in the affairs of many inde- 
pendents. Topmost among these latter- 
day union counselors is Clarke M. Selt- 
zer of Lebanon, Pa. 

Seltzer first appeared in the labor 
news four years ago as a foe of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America—now one of the C.I.O.’s chief 
affiliates. He was attorney for the 
Lebanon Shirt Co. when Amalgamated 
tried and failed to organize its em- 
ployes; three times since then he has 
served as attorney for local unions 
formed in opposition to Amalgamated. 
In July he took a larger role—counsel 
and spokesman for the Independent 
Labor Federation of America. 

This is the independents’ nearest ap- 
proach to a national organization on 
the scale of the C.I.O. or the A.F. of L. 
Formed in July at Hershey, Pa.—where 
a C.1.O. union failed dismally in an 
effort to organize Hershey Chocolate 
Corp. employes—the I.L.F. is a loosely 
joined confederation of local inde- 
pendents in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, New York, and New Jersey. 

The Independent Chocolate Workers 
of Hershey bore the I.L.F.’s initial or- 
ganization expenses, and a Hershey em- 
ploye, Charles E. Hallman, is president 
of both groups. But Seltzer does the 
talking for the federation, and it was 
he who disclosed the provisions of the 
1.L.F. constitution—seven days after its 
secret adoption at Hershey. The key 
clause: “To preserve the right of the 
American workingman to work with- 
out paying tribute to a racketeer and 
without fear of violence, coercion, or 
intimidation.” 

One of the I.L.F.’s strongest affiliates 
is Cablecraft, a union of General 
Cable Corp. employes at Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cablecraft’s president, Robert Cole- 
grove, is an IL.L.F. director, and the 
union’s chief adviser is another attor- 
ney, Edward W. Hamilton. 

This lawyer-unionist has devoted 
most of his time since 1934 to forward- 
ing “The Hamilton Plan” and its pur- 
pose: “To put into effect the theory of 
partnership between capital and labor.” 
Sure that “common sense and the 
golden rule” rather than “the class 
struggle” should govern labor relations, 
he bases his plan upon a local union 
which includes all employes within a 
piant and a contract equally binding 
upon management and workers. 

Whereas the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act forbids employers’ contribu- 
tions to a labor union, Hamilton thinks 
it permits employers to pay for value 
received. Cablecraft, for example, ex- 
pects to collect 20 cents weekly from 
400 members and wants the corporation 
to contribute an equal amount—some 
$520 a month—to the union paper and 
to various social activities. 

Hamilton-plan unions are functioning 
in two Buffalo plants, the Cable Cor- 
poration and the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corp.—and employes of the Calco 
Chemical Co. at Bound Brook, N.J., are 
interested in the idea. 

Cablecraft recently outvoted a C.LO. 
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union, and the NLRB has certified the 
independent as plant bargaining agency. 
“If I had the money behind John L. 
Lewis,” Hamilton says, “I could drive 
the C.1L.O. out of the country.” 


TYPES: The I.L.F.’s vice president, 
Reginald Boot,* used to be a member 
of the A.F. of L. machinists’ union. 
Now he is president of the Remington- 
Rand Employes Association at Ilion, 
N.Y., and secretary of the Remington- 
Rand Executive Council, an employes’ 
bargaining agency for four Remington- 
Rand plants. 

Boot helped lead the back-to-work 
movement which broke last year’s Rem- 
ington-Rand strikes—a movement de- 
nounced by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as a violent suppression of 
A.F. of L. workers’ rights. Boot thought 
the strikes were unnecessary, and he 
believes the ILL.F. will discourage 
trouble of that sort. He was among a 
small group of Remington-Rand and 
Hershey employes who first conceived 
the LL.F. at Elmira, N.Y., last May, 
and enlisted other independents in the 
later meeting at Hershey. 


*Real name. But people persist in adding 
an e, and he submits to Boote rather than 
argue about it. 
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Burt Struck, Little Falls, N.J., laun- 
dry-route salesman, is typical of the 
LL.F.’s directors and of the local union 
leaders who formed the federation. He 
is 38; belonged to no union before he 
organized the Protective Laundry 
Workers Union at Little Falls as a 
countermove against the C.I1.O.; pre- 
fers local unions, run by local men, to 
“professional unions.” 

Behind Struck is a lawyer, John F. 
Dumont of Little Falls. He has or- 
ganized several independents in New 
Jersey laundry and manufacturing 
plants, but he stays out of the news; 
Struck does any talking necessary “to 
develop a spirit of cooperation.” 


<< 


MASSACHUSETTS: Governor 
Lets Memorial Stay in Storage 


Aug. 23, 1927, Niccola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti died in Massachu- 
setts’ electric chair—for murder, the 
State said; for radical views, said en- 
raged liberals and Left-wingers. 

One of the Sacco-Vanzetti partisans 
was Gardner Jackson now a Washington 
attorney employed by Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. Soon after the elec- 
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trocution he decided to buy a home just 
behind Boston’s State House, dedicate 
the dwelling to Free Speech, and mount 
above the door a tablet quoting Van- 
zetti’s farewell: “In this last hour...” 

Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, exe- 
cuted the legend in a bronze alloy hard 
enough to resist the axes of contrary- 
minded citizens. But the house Jackson 
wanted cost $17,000, and he didn’t have 
the money. So he stored the bas relief 
in New York and bided his time. 

Last week he and fellow mourners 
resurrected the memorial. On the eve 
of their dark day’s tenth anniversary, 
they asked Gov. Charles F. Hurley to 
accept and enshrine the tablet “as a 
symbol by which the people of our State 
may be constantly warned...” 

Already angered by a recently pub- 
lished WPA guidebook’s sympathetic ac- 
count of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, Hurley 
promptly replied: “The gesture is pa- 
tently absurd.” 


- 


CONNECTICUT: ‘Octopus’ 
Assailed by ‘Little Lambs’ 


I sing Connecticut, her charms 

Of rivers, orchards, blossoming 
ridges. 

I sing her gardens, fences, farms, 

Spiders and midges. 

Her Governor’s a wit and scholar. 

Soft turns the world there on its 
axis. 

Oh, lovely State! 
dollar 

In income taxes. 


That asks no 


In “One More Manhattan Harcourt 


Brace, $2 published this week, Phyllis 
McGinley thus describes the twofold 
charm which has drawn fellow poets, 
painters, etchers, musicians, literary 
agents, and the like northward to Con- 
necticut. There bucolic calm soothes 
artistic nerves; there a kindly govern- 
ment exacts no annual toll from hefty 
incomes gained on New York’s stages, 
from its galleries, magazines, and pub- 
lishing houses. 

In Westport, Fairfield, Weston, Lyons 
Plains, and near-by towns of the Sauga- 
tuck Valley, superliterate commuters 
center their forces. New York is an 
hour away; the world is at the door. 
Through the long days, in many a re- 
modeled cow barn, typewriters click 
and brushes hover above brilliant can- 
vases; in the Summer evenings, West- 
port’s playhouse offers next season’s 
Broadway plays to a clientele including 
Lawrence Tibbett and Gladys Swarth- 
out, singers; Nickolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor; and Wood Cowan, cartoonist 
(Major Hoople). 

Last week the valley’s residents ral- 
lied to a war cry: “Save the Sauga- 
tuck!” Stuart Chase, economist; Ed- 
ward Steichen, photographer; Van 
Wyck Brooks, Pulitzer Prize winner 
(“The Flowering of New England”); 
Frank Hawks, speed fiyer; and 400 
others jammed the tiny Redding Center 
School, where the Saugatuck Valley 
Association held its first open meeting. 
Speeches echoed in wrathful denunci- 
ation: the Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. 
planned to dam the Saugatuck River 
and draw upon a 33-square-mile water- 
shed to augment Bridgeport’s supply. 

Speakers warned the valleyites: if 
the company builds the dam, tributary 
streams above the reservoir would be 


—— 





FEDERAL FACES: Last week 3 government 
officers took over new jobs: Mary Dewson, 
Social Security Board member; James L. 
Houghteling (upper right), Immigration 
Commissioner; Rear Admiral W. R. Fur- 
long, chief, Naval Ordnance Bureau. 
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barred to anglers and bathers; below 
the dam, in the dry season, a piddling 
stream would replace the picturesque 
river. 

“Is the Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. tied 
up with other big public utilities?” 
Stuart Chase demanded. “Is Connecti- 
cut a feudal barony or a totalitarian 
State?” 

He and other speakers questioned 
whether the watershed project was a 
real-estate scheme—whereby condem- 
nation brought the company land at 
low prices. (Three older reservoirs at 
Trumbull, Canoe Brook, and Samp 
Mortar are now offered for sale. 

“Like innocent little lambs we ven- 
tured in and bought,” Captain Hawks 
said. “We did not know anything about 
the Hydraulic company ... is this a 
free country—are we going to have the 
privileges of things we paid for or are 
we going to allow these octopuses to 
absorb us?”* 


® Samuel P. Senior, Hydraulic’s presi- 
dent, said that the company had been 
buying land for the reservoir since 1900 
—and that it now owns 4,170 of the 
necessary 4,623 acres. He belittled resi- 
dents’ anger. “More than 50 per cent 
of them are doing this protesting to get 
their names in the paper... it’s a 
tempest in a teapot.” 


*Hawks’ $3,000 swimming pool will be 
useless if the company builds the reservoir. 


> 


THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


_Signed Tax Loophole Plugging Bill de- 
signed to add an estimated $100,000,000 
to Federal receipts. 

Signed bill authorizing expenditure of 

$53,716,525 for rivers and harbors im- 
provements in 36 States, and creating a 
—— to survey Ohio River pollu- 
ion. 
_ Signed $87,662,000 Third Deficiency Bill, 
including $65,000,000 for 1937 cotton 
loans, and $20,000,000 for farm-tenancy 
and for submarginal-land-retirement pro- 
grams. 


Signed bill authorizing rebate of $30,- 
000,000 to fifteen States and territories 
late in complying with the Social Security 
Act’s unemployment-compensation pro- 
vision. 

on bill authorizing farmer Members 
of Congress to accept government crop- 
control payments. 

_ Signed bill creating Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore, the first seashore Na- 
tional Park, eventually to consist of 100 
square miles and to include Roanoke Is- 
land and Cape Hatteras. 


Vetoed bill halting Ae ge immigra- 
tion into Hawaii; held that such an act 
would insult the Philippine people. 


Vetoed bill forbidding transportation of 
stolen animals across State lines; held 
this would unduly burden Federal law- 
enforcement agencies. 


Agencies: 


PWA approved construction projects 

costing an estimated $247,014,359 includ- 

$98,614,252 in PWA grants and $89,- 
553,687 in loans. 

Received resignation of Col. Horatio B. 
Hackett, deputy PWA administrator, who 
returns to private business Sept. 1. 

AAA fixed rate of 9 cents per pound 
for cotton loans granted farmers to oif- 
set price declines. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended Aug. 28) 


OP eer ree $71,294,742.67 
I rT $99,661,984.55 
ES. AS ais d'b0, 06-0 0 Ate & mine $2,891,992,161.15 
Deficit, fiscal year.......... 3,743,111.42 
.._ f - eer $37,022,187,750.39 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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Edward Steichen... 


SAUGATUCK: Six generations 
of Bulkleys have lived in Fair- 
field County, Conn. After the 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Co., pre- 
paring to build a new reser- 
voir, condemned the 73'4-acre 
homestead of Joseph F. Bulk- 
ley (below), the county’s New 
York expatriates made his 
fight theirown. The company 
offered Bulkley $15,000; a con- 
demnation jury increased it to 
$19,498; Bulkley demands 
$35,000, and would rather not 
lose his home at all. His artis- 
tic neighbors would rather not 
lose their scenery and their 
swimming holes. 


. Stuart Chase 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


The proposed Saugatuck reservoir would put Joseph Bulkley’s home under 25 feet of water 
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SPAIN: Santander’s Captor Gets Warning 
From London, Felicitations From Rome 


General Franco’s military bands 
blared their way into Santander last 
week playing the “Royal March’’—deli- 
cate corroboration of reports that the 
White Dictator had pledged restoration 
of the monarchy. Two years ago, ac- 
cording to reports, he promised ex-King 
Alfonso: “I will restore the monarchy 
in a coup lasting not more than two 
weeks.” 

Two weeks plus thirteen months have 
lapsed since the coup began, and the 
end is not near. Yet when three blind- 
folded delegates brought Santander’s 
unconditional surrender to his car last 
week, Franco had small reason to be 
downcast. 

Thirty-two out of 47 provinces, more 
than two-thirds of Spain, were his. 
With the fall of Santander he at last 
could forget the 200-mile northern 
battle line. While a small force cleaned 
up the wild mountains of Asturias and 
the roads to Gijon, he could throw his 
full strength against the less than one- 
third of Spain held by the Reds in the 
east. 

Diplomatically his situation was im- 
proving. Switzerland had already par- 
tially recognized his government; and 
last week Papal State Secretary Euge- 
nio Cardinal Pacelli accepted the cre- 


dentials of his envoy Don Pablo de 
Churruca, according de facto recogni- 
tion. 

With Italy his relations were tops. 
Ignoring the existence of the discredited 
Nonintervention Committee — meeting 
forlornly for the 63rd time in London— 
Mussolini had wired him: “This now-in- 
timate fraternity of our arms is a guar- 
antee of final victory ...” And drop- 
ping all concealment of that fraternity, 
Italy’s government-controlled newspa- 
pers had named twelve Italian Generals 
as leaders of 45 battalions, numbering 
30,000 Italians, aiding in the capture of 
Santander. 

Sole diplomatic setback was a blunt 
note from London, declaring that further 
attacks on British shipping (there had 
been fifteen) would be dealt with as 
piracy. The Admiralty evidently meant 
business, for it assigned eleven cruisers 
and destroyers, equipped with the latest 
depth bombs and anti-aircraft guns to 
“continuous duty” in the Western Medi- 
terranean. 


e Throughout the week hundreds of 
overloaded small craft—many leaking 
like sieves—dumped harassed refugees 
on the French Coast. Some clutched 
fistfuls of worthless Santander paper 


SPECTATORS: The recent wedding of a Bourbon Princess attracted three ex-monarchs to Lausanne. 


money; a few hugged pigs and chickens, 
By the end of the week they numbered 
35,000; and all were hungry. 

“We have 50,000 already,” mourned 
the French. “They will cost us 1,000- 
000,000 francs [$37,000,000] this year. 
We can take no more.” But Franco's 
columns were sweeping westward from 
Santander toward Gijon, Asturian ore- 
shipping port of 35,000 population 99 
miles beyond—and the refugees kept 
wading ashore. 

In desperation the French began 
packing them into trains for transfer 
to Catalonia at the other end of the 
Pyrenees. Few wanted to go, and at 
Bordeaux hundreds attempted to break 
from a train and flee through the city. 
Police and Mobile Guards rounded up 
the refugees, locked them in the train, 
and sent them on. 

At the Catalonian border they re- 
ceived a chilly welcome. “You can’t go 
to Barcelona,” warned dour guards. 
“It’s overcrowded and hungry.” After 
hours of delay the trains were hauled 
off—to “somewhere in Spain.” 


® Casualty lists issued in Rome gave 
the total of Italians killed thus far in 
Spain: 987—161 less than were killed 
in Ethiopia. Listed as missing, 250; as 
wounded, 3,670. 

But the lists would lengthen. Satur- 
day, too late to aid the defenders of 
Santander, the Valencia government 
launched against Saragossa on a 55- 
mile Aragon front “their biggest offen- 
sive of the war.” 

Against the city that dominates the 
fertile Ebro Valley, they flung—they 
said—200,000 men, 300 tanks, and 200 
fighting planes and bombers. In the 
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King 


Alfonso (extreme right) hopes General Franco—with the aid of munitions and men from Italy, Germany, and 
Portugal—will place his son Don Juan on Spain’s throne. Two weeks ago Czechoslovakia stopped delivery on a 
machine-gun shipment to Portugal, and Lisbon promptly withdrew its Prague envoy, José da Costa (left). Queen 


Amélie has no chance of restoring the Braganza line while Dictator Antonio Salazar runs Portugal. 
nand (beard) is content to have his son Boris rule Bulgaria. 


Czar Ferdi- 
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van were Gen. Emilio Kleber’s Interna- 
tional Brigade which “saved Madrid” 
when Franco first reached its gates. 
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BALKANS: Mysteries and Riots 
Excite Little Entente Powers 


Individually, Czechoslovakia, Ruman- 
ia, and Yugoslavia could not withstand 
in attack by a major power. But their 
‘combined 48,000,000 inhabitants and 
500,000 troops add up to real strength— 
ind form a strategic horseshoe ringing 
the Danube Valley. 

In 1920 France drew the three nations 
nto the Little Entente, an alliance 
vhich held firm until two years ago. 
Since then Fascist propaganda and eco- 
1omic pressure have seriously strained 
the ties that bind Yugoslavia and Ru- 
nania to the Reich’s nervous neighbor 
‘zechoslovakia. 

This week at King Carol’s modernistic 
Peles Castle, set in a Carpathian pine 
‘orest, Little Entente statesmen held 
ynne of their periodic meetings. These 
ire usually fruitless—but recent events 
gave the conferees some hope. 


RUMANIA: In the most puzzling 
State in the unpredictable Balkans, 
igid censorship adds confusion to mud- 
iled politics and to the sensational life 
of its royal family. Such events as the 
poisoning” of Queen Marie last March 
and the subsequent expulsion of Carol’s 
1adeap brother Nicholas, for allegedly 
conniving with the Fascist Iron Guard, 
baffled veteran correspondents. So did 
nother scandal last month when a Ru- 
manian company was reported to have 
ecured blueprints of French arms and 

o have sold them to Germany. 

Diplomats used to count on one con- 
tant factor: Nicholas Titulescu’s poli- 
y of strengthening the Little Entente, 
)pposing Germany and Poland, and sup- 
porting France. But last year—at a 
period of German ascendancy in the 
Balkans—King Carol dismissed his 
Foreign Minister. ‘(For weeks the wil- 
lowy diplomat lay seriously ill, and gos- 
sips even whispered of poison.) 

Titulescu recovered, and last week 
his chances of getting back his job 
brightened as a result of a new Ruman- 
ian mystery. Prince Nicholas, the story 
ran, flew back from exile in Venice, en- 
trenched himself in Nagov Castle, and 
awaited an Iron Guard coup. 

Should this prove true, it seemed like- 
ly that Carol might recall Titulescu, the 
Iron Guard’s ablest, wiliest enemy, to 
help him expel “Niki” again. For the 
Little Entente this would be a boon: 
Victor Antonescu, present Foreign Min- 
ister, has inclined toward Poland and 
Germany, weakening the alliance with 
Czechoslovakia. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Prince Paul, Yugo- 
slavia’s Regent, is tall, stoop-shouldered, 
and obsessed with a fear of communism. 
Premier Milan Stoyadinovich, British- 
educated banker, likewise sees Red 
shadows. Since King Alexander’s as- 
sassination three years ago Premier 
and Regent have worked to cut Bel- 
grade’s Little Entente ties with Mos- 
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WIDE WORLD, PIX 
Poland: followers of Wincenty Witos 
(boots) troubled Colonel Beck (shown 
with League Secretary Avenol, right) 





cow-allied Prague and have cooperated 
with Germany and Italy. 

Last March Stoyadinovich implement- 
ed this policy by signing a nonaggres- 
sion pact with Rome—in effect securing 
Italy’s rear in case of war with France. 
The treaty increased the hatred of pro- 
French Serbs for the Premier. Last 
month this burst into violence when 
Stoyadinovich committed a disastrous 
blunder by rushing through Parliament 
a Concordat granting the Vatican equal 
rights with the official Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Rioting that almost swelled to revolu- 
tion swept the country, forcing aban- 
donment of the Concordat. Last week a 
significant incident showed the perma- 
nence of the bitterness. When Mines 
Minister Yankovich tried to speak in a 
village, a mob heaved tomatoes, eggs, 
and bricks and chased him into a hotel. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Prague officials 
rejoiced with Wincenty Witos, Polish 
peasant leader, who was exiled by the 
late Marshal Pilsudski in 1933. 

Son of a farmer and raised by lum- 
berjacks, Witos had delighted peasants 
during his three terms as Premier by 
stuffing his trousers into his boots, 
country fashion, and by conscientiously 
playing the bumpkin. Last week Witos’s 
adherent protested his exile with a crip- 
pling ten-day farmers’ strike that took 
50 lives in rioting. 

This upheaval temporarily sidetracked 
the plans of a Czechoslovakian enemy, 
Col. Joseph Beck. The sly Polish For- 
eign Minister has consistently tried to 
detach Rumania from Czechoslovakia 















and ally it with Poland and Germany. 
Titulescu’s return would ruin this 
scheme: he doesn’t even speak to Beck. 
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AUSTRIA: Duke Bids Farewell to 
1,400 and Ends Honeymoon 


“Hoch soll er leben! (May he live 
well!)” Sixteen hundred lusty peasant 
voices boomed in Castle Wasserleon- 
burg’s ancient courtyard, and torch- 
lights flickered on the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s corduroy shorts and feathered hat. 
Edward spoke in German from a bal- 
cony: “The Duchess and I have enjoyed 
living here ... It will always have a 
place in our memories.” 

With this farewell fete last week, Ed- 
ward took leave of his honeymoon 
neighbors. Sept. 15 he and the Duchess 
depart for a hunting trip in Hungary. 

Meanwhile the Duke bounded over 
the castle’s tennis court, attempting to 
return whizzing left-handed serves. They 
came from his latest teacher, Alfred 
Wiegele, village baker. Readying Ed- 
ward for a match with ex-King Alfonso 
of Spain, Wiegele dourly admitted: “He 
must have been better when he was 
younger.” 


ae 


U.S.S.R.: Soviet Junior G-Man 
Sets Example for Older Boys 


Soviet Boy Scouts are called Pioneers. 
And 14-year-old Vitalik Arbatyan of 
Baku is a pioneer in more than one 
sense. 

He read of men parading as honest 
Communists while betraying their 
fatherland to “Fascists” and “Trotsky- 
ists”; he thrilled at tales of the skill of 
the NKVD, the former GPU, in catch- 
ing them; and he determined to be a 
Soviet Junior G-man himself. First 
objects of the b.idding detective were 
members of his own family. His 


Young Communist: some are good end some are bad 
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NEWS-WEEK FROM INTERNATIONAL 


Alfred Wiegele showed the Duke of Windsor a left-handed serve 


father’s grumbling, he decided, sounded 
counterrevolutionary. 

Vitalik’s good deed was to report 
Arbatyan Sr. to the secret ‘police, who 
took him to jail. “I could not have 
acted otherwise,” said the proud boy at 
last week’s trial. “I only did my duty 
as a young Leninist.” Soviet papers 
praised him as a model for other chil- 
dren; local authorities rewarded the 
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little hero by sending him to Summer 
camp. 

But as there were good little boys in 
the Pioneers so were there bad little 
boys in the Young Communist League, 
whose 5,000,000 members are above 16. 
Ten little “Trotskyist bandits’ were 
expelled from the Tomsk and Novosi- 
birsk Leagues and imprisoned. 
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CUBA: Fourteen Men in a Boat 
Give the Army Police a Fright 


A nightmare that makes Caribbean 
“strong men” toss in their sleep is that 
of armed men landing on a beach. It 
might mean a new revolution to over- 
throw their own. 

Last week a silent motor boat, pro- 
pelled by sails of coats and trousers 
patched together, sidled into beautiful, 
mountain-backed Nipe Bay at the east 
end of Cuba. To the bare-legged Mon- 
tuno natives along the shore, the five 
white and nine black scarecrows, gasp- 
ing after five foodless and waterless days 
at sea, were only sick men to feed. 

But to the rural police (rurales) the 
scarecrows were the most dangerous 
class of men alive. For in their disabled 
boat lay a dozen gas bombs, two gas 
bomb guns, two gas bomb throwers, one 
shotgun, three rifles, five pistols, and 
eight cases containing 1,000 cartridges 
each. 

In mingled panic and triumph the 
rurales rushed their prisoners to San- 
tiago. Dictator Batista’s S.I.M. (Servicio 























Intelegencia Militar) felt sure the four- 
teen were revolutionaries. 

Far from planning revolution in Cuba, 
the fourteen prisoners were refugees 
from a revolt on Great Inagua, minute 
island of Britain’s Bahamas. 

“We run a company making salt from 
sea water,” Josiah Erickson of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., explained to his captors. 
“Eight of these nine black men are our 
employes.” 

“The rebellion was against me,” broke 
in Dr. Dudley Arthur Fields, Negro. “I 
am superintendent of the island for 
Great Britain. I tried to arrest a man 
for beating a boy. The man shot at me. 
He killed another man. He chased me 
into Mr. Erickson’s salt storehouse. He 
shot another man full of bird shot. Mr. 
Ericsson and these other Americans 
defended me.” 

“There are only 643 people on the 
island beside us,” explained Erickson. 
“By night they were all outside the 
storehouse yelling: ‘Wipe out the Yan- 
kees.. They set fire to the radio station. 
They burned ‘government house’—that’s 
where Dr. Fields lives—and then they 
set fire to the building we were in. 

“We grabbed all these guns, about all 
there are on the islands and ran for the 
boat. We had no gas. It took us five 
days to drift 50 miles to Cuba. We want 
to get British constables from Nassau 
and go back to Inagua.” 

British and American consuls at San- 
tiago knew several of the fourteen and 
tried to have them freed, or at least 
kept in hotels under guard awaiting 
trial. But the S.I.M. were uneasy. A 
machine gun and a shotgun had been 
captured in Havana—and had been 
called “an arsenal.” 

Charging the Great Inaguan fugitives 
with “unlawful possession of materials 
of war,” grave offense under any’ dicta- 
torship, officials sent them to prison at 
the army barracks. 









EDUCATION 


TEACHERS: Jerome Davis Leans 
To C.1.0., Embarrasses Yale 


In recent years, since its conventions 
have been dominated by the Left-wing 
group of professors at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, the annual sessions 
of the Department of Superintendence 





WIDE WORLD 
Jerome Davis amazed his ex-colleagues 


of the National Education Association 
have been more political-economic than 
educational. Last July even the con- 
servative National Education Associa- 
tion’s meeting went in strong for non- 
educational questions. 

But it remained for the American 


Federation of Teachers, an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
hold a convention that practically ig- 
nored educational matters. Most of the 
400 delegates gathered in Madison, Wis., 
last week showed far greater interest 
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J. Butler Wright, new American Ambassador to Cuba, found a unique prob- 
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lem: five American castaways from a neighboring island (see story above) 





in war, fascism, the Supreme Court, 
communism, economic royalists, dicta- 
tors, and labor disputes than in prob- 
lems of teaching. 

The leading question, which provoked 
many an outburst, was whether the or- 
ganization’s 22,500 members—a 4,000 
gain over last year—should switch alle- 
giance from the A.F. of L. to the rival 
C.I.0. New York’s union was for it; Chi- 
cago’s, against it. By a vote of 285-227 
the convention secided to hold a national 
referendum on the issue next’ Winter. 

Many regarded the presidential elec- 
tion as a straw in the wind. Jerome 
Davis, an ardent supporter of Lewis and 
his C.1.0., won the office from Charles 
B. Stillman of Chicago, a leader in the 
stay-with-Green faction. 

Davis made other news last week. 
Yale had refused to renew his contract 
as a divinity-school professor (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 21, 1936); Davis thanked 
the federation for supporting protests 
of his ouster and then announced: “Yale 
has partially rescinded its action and 
has granted me a full year of freedom 
without responsibility and with full 
salary during the coming year.” 

This comment from the sociologist, 
whose radical writings and speeches 
gave Yale many uneasy hours, drew a 
cryptic response from President Charles 
Seymour, the university’s president: 
“Professor Davis terminated his asso- 
ciation with Yale on June 30, 1937.” 

Divinity-school officials were amazed 
at their former faculty member’s mis- 
interpretation of his status. They said 
he was not on leave of absence but 
out of the school, and that while Yale 
Corporation had given him a year’s sal- 
ary—about $5,000—they supposed he 
was to have kept that under his hat. 


>. 


NAZIS: Exchange Students End 
Training for Foreign Service 


Each year American colleges wel- 
come hundreds of exchange students 
from foreign lands. Many educators, 
however, have suspected that those 
from Germany come not to foster inter- 
national understanding but to spread 
Nazi doctrines. 

Dr. Tyler Dennett, then president of 
Williams College, revoked the institu- 
tion’s German exchange _ scholarship 
last year. He said Williams did not 
want students with “certificates of po- 
litical responsibility.” The Anti-Nazi 
League wrote other leading American 
colleges asking them to follow Williams’ 
lead, but none promised to do so. 

Now American educators with open 
minds on this matter must revise their 
opinion. They learned last week that 
the students from Germany are. in fact 
propagandists, who have had a year’s 
training for their work. 

The 1937 group of 300 exchange stu- 
dents will soon leave Germany. Sixty- 
four of them will come to this country 
—an increase of twenty over 1936. Last 
week at Neustrelitz, they concluded 
their training and heard themselves de- 
scribed by Dr. Burmeister, director of 
the German Student Exchange, as “po- 
litical soldiers” of the Reich. 
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FOUNDATIONS: New Research To 
Honor a Negro and a Diabetic 


Foundations for scientific research 
generally fall into two classes: those to 
perpetuate names of great scientists, 
such as the French Pasteur Institute and 
the English Cavendish Laboratories; and 
those to honor names of great indus- 
trialists, such as the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, New York, 
and the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh. 
One of each was established last week. 


CARVER: In the 1860s—the exact 
date is unknown—slave raiders besieged 
the plantation of Moses Carver at Dia- 
mond Grove, Mo., and carried off a Ne- 
gro slave and her pickaninny. Carver 
traded the raiders a $300 horse ‘for the 
return of the boy, whom he had named 
George Washington Carver. 

The ambitious young Negro went 
North to school and worked his way to 
a master’s degree at Iowa State College 
of Agriculture. He then joined the fac- 
ulty of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama Ne- 
gro college. Interested in his own peo- 
ple, the excessively shy and deeply re- 
ligious agricultural scientist set out to 
do something for them. He felt that 
rural Negroes might better their con- 
dition by turning to something other 


than cotton and tobacco. He started 
them on peanuts. 

As fruits of his suggestion flooded the 
market, Dr. Carver sought means of 
chemical utilization of the root vege- 
table. Research turned up means of con- 
verting peanuts into face powder, axle 
grease, soap, ink, lard, and 280 other 
products. Carver’s chemical magic also 
extracted dyes from Alabama clay and 
118 assorted products from sweet pota- 
toes. Today the old Negro, who wears 
high, laced shoes, baggy pants, and a 
nondescript cap, ranks with the nation’s 
top-flight research men. 

Now Tuskegee is seeking a $1,354,290 
fund in order to set up the Carver Crea- 
tive Research Laboratories. The pro- 
posed foundation will work along lines 
laid down by its namesake: utilization 
of waste products, betterment of condi- 
tions among Negroes. 


RENZIEHAUSEN: With the fortune 
piled up by her distilling brother Fred- 
erick, and her merchant brother Henry, 
Miss Emelie Renziehausen of Pittsburgh 
has been active in charitable work for a 
dozen years. From 1910 until the time 
of his death in 1930 she nursed brother 
Frederick, a victim of diabetes, and 
grew more and more interested in the 
disease caused by malfunctioning of is- 
land glands in the pancreas. 

To honor her brothers and give 
monetary expression to her interest in 
diabetes, she last week set up a $1,000,- 
000 research fund. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


OYSTERS: Scientists have long been puzzled by an inexplicable phenomenon: 
without rhyme, and apparently without reason, a male oyster will suddenly 
become a female oyster; likewise females change to males. To study fre- 
quency of this occurrence, Dr. Paul Simon Galtsoff, United States Bureau of 
Fisheries researcher, engraved identifying numbers on the shells of 203 oysters. 
Then he used heat and chemical stimulation to make females shoot eggs through 
their gills and to make males discharge sperm. With sex of each oyster thus 
determined, he placed them in a tidal tank at Mildford, Conn., a year ago. Last 
week he announced that 13.1 per cent of females had become males; 8 per 


cent of males were laying eggs. 








BACTERIOPHAGE: Germ Ecte;; 
Are Whirled Into Visibility 


Working at Paris’ Pasteur Institute jp 
1917, Felix d’Herelle stumbled on a phe. 
nomenon that gave promise of erasing 
all bacterial disease. He found a syp. 
stance which appeared to eat bacteria, 
and he named it bacteriophage—bacte. 
ria eater. 

The phage—whether animal or vege. 
table, he didn’t know—was generated jn 
the intestines of men and animals. Ip 
the test tube it gave a marvelous per. 
formance: a drop or so of it would de. 
stroy billions of bacteria in a few hours. 
milky soups of staphylococci, colon 
bacilli, and other organisms became 
miraculously clear. 

Down the protesting throat of a dys. 
entery-ridden French soldier d’Herelle 
poured bacteriophage, hoping it would 
devour the Shiga bacilli that infesteq 
the man’s intestines. When the patient 
got well, the researcher started preach. 
ing his message. In the Orient he treat. 
ed bubonic plague and Asiatic cholera 
—twin scourges of the East. In France. 
he injected people with his phage, 
poured it on their open wounds, and 
made them drink it. Some recovered: 
others didn’t. The world of medicine 
looked on the work of d’Herelle with 
mixed feelings. 

For the past two years the profession 
has expected further pronouncements 
from the great researcher, now en- 
ployed at the bacteriological institute 
which the U.S.S.R. maintains at Tiflis, 
capital of the Georgian Republic. Last 
week news of his miraculous organism 
came not from Tiflis but from the Rock- 
efeller Institute biological station at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts Summer re- 
sort. 

From a report in the station bulletin, 
“The Collecting Net,” it appears that 


medicine at last has a clue to the nature 
of the bacteriophage. By whirling cul- 
tures of staphylococci—organisms which 


cause boils—in an ultracentrifuge, Dr. 
John H. Northrop collected a solid, col- 
orless protein. All indications point to 
this protein as the active agent which 
destroys bacteria. 

When a bit of this inorganic material 
—apparently generated by the bacteria 
themselves—is added to a culture of or- 
ganisms, the organisms are destroyed 
With bacteriophage thus visible for the 
first time, it seems possible that research 
men may now have a vital new weapon 
in the fight against disease. 
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GRAFTING: New Bureau Formed 
To Deal in Skin and Cartilage 


Now there is an organization which 
deals in human spare parts. It supplies 
living bits of living people for surzical 
transplanting. 

Blood donors’ bureaus are of course 
an old story in almost every big city. 
In New York, the nation’s largest bu- 
reau has a panel of 1,200 donors who an- 
nually supply some 770 gallons—at $3) 
a pint—for blood transfusions. But New 
York’s Grafting Donors Bureau, as the 
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NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 
Dr. James Stotter: cartilage supplier 


new organization is called, is the first of 
it kind. It was founded last January by 
Drs. James Stotter and Louis Polon, 
plastic surgeons, as “a nonprofit organi- 
zation operated for the medical profes- 
sion.” 

Last week, shortly after news of its 
existence had seeped into the papers, 
the bureau was swamped with appli- 
cants anxious to part with bits of their 
bodies. The files had to be closed to new 
names. 

Cartilage or bone for nose remodeling 
is often borrowed from another part of 
a patient’s body. While more satisfac- 
tory in some ways than the implanting 
of celluloid or ivory, which presents 
danger of infection and never becomes 
part of the body, the self-donated car- 
tilage involves double cutting and 
double discomfort. 

Person-to-person grafting obviates 
that. It works best when donor and pa- 
tient have matching blood, so donors 
are classified in blood groups. Some- 
times the donor wants pay; other times 
he is glad enough to get rid of some- 
thing surplus, such as a nose hump or 
skin from an excessive waistline. 

For the operation, donor and patient 
are laid side by side on adjoining tables, 
and two surgeons go to work simultane- 
ously. To date the principal transfers 
from person to person have been car- 
tilage, mostly to straighten noses. 

The new bureau has 30 donor names 
on file. Heading the list a broad-minded 
man of generous proportions. “I'll sup- 
ply anything,” he boasts. 
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ENTOMOLOGY: Dr. L. R. Watson 
Breeds Gentle, Cowlike Bees 


As their Summer’s work draws to a 
close, bees become restless and angry. 
Whole hordes, led by the females, which 
do all the stinging, make unheralded 
attacks. 

Last week Clifford Fabricius, 6, who 
lived on a farm outside Lander, Wyo., 
was the victim of such an attack. As 
he helped his older brother bring the 








cows home for the night, an angry 
swarm struck. Almost instantly he was 
buried in bees. From his body, puffed 
almost beyond recognition, a local doc- 
tor plucked 2,000 stingers; hospital 
nurses shaved his head and removed 
another 5,000. Since poison carried by 
500 stingers is the estimated equivalent 
of a discharge of rattlesnake venom, 
Clifford died from the attack. 

If experiments now being conducted 
at Alfred University are ultimately suc- 
cessful, such accidents will not occur in 
the future. As a thesis for his work 
at the up-State New York institution, 
Dr. Lloyd R. Watson, entomologist, has 
adopted the principle that the bee is 
the most primitive living creature in 
the service of man. He maintains that 
horses, cows, and dogs were domesticat- 
ed not with the club but by breeding 
gentle animals to gentle animals. 

This was not so easily done with the 
insects—since the queen bee made her 
nuptial flight with a drone apparently 
selected with gay abandon and could 
not otherwise be coerced into mating. 
Dr. Watson finally found a solution: 
working under a microscope, he could 
artificially inseminate a queen bee with 
sperm extracted from a gentle drone. 

Following Mendelian law, he has pro- 
duced a strain of domesticated bees 
which he allows to fly about his house. 
Now he is busy producing insects with 
longer honey-scooping tongues, bigger 
honey-storing stomachs, and more heav- 
ily furred bodies. The added fuzz aids 
the bee in its most important job, cross 
pollination of plants. 

For his research project, backed by a 
Guggenheim Foundation grant, the en- 
tomologist has imported 75 varieties of 
foreign bees. Some of these are giant 
species from India; others are insects 
from China which continue to work 
when the thermometer drops to 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit—ten degrees below 
the point at which American bee ac- 
tivity ceases. 

Economic importance of such bee re- 
form is cbvious. Busier bees should 
considerably increase the value of the 
$12,000,000-a-year industry. 


MISSIONARIES: The Elders, 
Back From Iran, Are Surprised 


A United States revenue cutter 
chugged alongside the French liner Ile 
de France at Quarantine last week, and 
reporters scrambled for tourist-class 
quarters. Their quarry: a returning 
Presbyterian missionary, his wife, and 
six children. For thirteen years the 
Rev. John Elder and family had been 
living under the 2-foot-thick mud roof 
of an Iranian adobe house. 

“What was the most eventful mo- 
ment of your trip?” a reporter asked 
9-year-old Alice. 

“How can I name it?” she replied 
nonchalantly. “It isn’t over yet.” 

Alice was right. The big moment 
came when they reached Ridgewood, 
N.J., where they found a “dream 
house” prepared for them with a year’s 
rental paid. 

Before they left Iran, Mrs. Elder 
wrote the Ridgewood parish which sup- 
ports their mission. She recalled that 
on their 1929 sabbatical leave the family 
had to shuttle from relative to relative 
because they didn’t have a place to 
stay. She hoped this time it wouldn’t 
cause too much bother to find them 
“some little tumble-down place on the 
outskirts of town to squeeze into.” 

Instead of a tumble-down place, the 
Elders were provided with a seven- 
room frame house, shaded by maple 
trees and surrounded by plenty of lawn. 

But the outside was nothing com- 
pared to the inside. Every room was 
fully furnished—even to a radio. Pantry 
shelves sagged with home-canned vege- 
tables, soups, fruits, jellies, and jams— 
the “cards of admission” to a house- 
warming which the Women’s Guild held 
before the Elders arrived. A Winter’s 
supply of coal was stacked in the cellar. 
From the kitchen came the aroma of a 
roast done to a turn for the family’s 
first dinner in their new home. 





WIDE WORLD 
Journey’s end found the Elders having a good time in their ‘dream house’ 
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HUMOR: Three Varieties of Fun 
From Burlesque to High Comedy 


Last week three new books helped 
brighten up the end of Summer. All 
three are spiced with smiles. 

How to Lose Friends and Alienate 
People. 251 pages, 26,000 words. Stack- 
pole, New York. $1.49: There’s alto- 
gether too much friendliness floating 
around to suit Irving Tressler. There 
are also too many winning personalities 
and good listeners. In an effort to stem 
the tide of brotherhood that is being 
encouraged by Dale Carnegie’s best- 
selling “How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People” (one-half million copies 
sold), Tressler has written a textbook 
guaranteed to launch the serious stu- 
dent on a wave of unpopularity. He 
says he can “increase your happiness 
by decreasing that of others.” 

“Always turn a conversation into an 
argument” is a good rule to begin with. 
“And don’t,” he warns, “neglect the re- 
ligious or racial angles . . . One little 
statement such as ‘The idea of kow- 
towing to the Pope—a mere man who’s 
no better than you or I!’ or ‘Hitler is 
O.K. in his anti-Semitic stuff! If we had 
some of that in this country we’d be 
a lot better off!’ can spread the right 
person’s nostrils quicker than a blow of 
the fist.” 

In Chapter 10—Dining Out for the 
Last Time—tTressler hits straight from 
the shoulder: “The food is served and 
you start pecking at your plate. If you 


. don’t like a dish you scrape it off into 


your butter plate, with some such re- 
mark as, ‘It upsets my stummick!”’ or ‘I 
have terrible pains if I eat asparagus!’ 
If you have wine with the meal, you 
gulp a mouthful, then make a face. ‘I 
guess it’ll be a long time before we get 
decent wines in this country’ is an ap- 
propriate remark to accompany such a 
gesture.” 

Personal remarks (the kind that 
hurt) are part of Tressler’s method. Sam- 
ple: “Grace Fenton—greetings! It’s been 
so long since we’ve seen each other! 
You had onions for lunch, didn’t you!” 

As for married couples, the road to 
Reno can be paved with these bad in- 
tentions. For wives: “Ask everyone if 
they don’t think you are right in cer- 
tain intimate arguments which you give 
to them in detail . . . Talk baby talk 
and continue to do so when you go out 
in public with him . . . Coat your face 
with cold cream before climbing into 
bed.” For husbands: “Consistently re- 
fer to your wife as ‘My ball and chain’ 
or ‘My old woman’... Don’t hesitate 
to reveal her exact age and remark 
that she looks much older . . . When 
you come in late from a stag party, 
wake her up, turn on the center light, 
and tell her all the details while you 
sing and hiccup.” 

And remember: “Keep a snarl on 
your lips!” 

Life with Mother. 250 pages, 56,000 
words. Knopf, New York. $2: Clarence 
Day’s humor, inherent in his polished 
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and urbane prose, is on the quiet side 
compared to Tressler’s obstreperous 
fooling. When Day died in 1935, he left 
a random collection of short essays, out 
of which his wife has gathered enough 
to make this book. 

Father ruled the roost, but Mother 
tempered his benevolent despotism in 
the Day household; her mind went off 
at a tangent to her spouse’s comfort- 
able materialism. A gentle skeptic, she 
refused to subscribe to the pretentious 
nonsense that most Victorian wives 
meekly swallowed whole. Her charac- 
ter comes out in her attitude toward 
horses. She distrusted them and never 
drove any of the Day equipages, con- 
tenting herself with back-seat driving 
in a pre-gasoline era. 

“Driving was a man’s job. That didn’t 
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Irving Tressler: ‘Keep snarling!’ 


mean that she thought men in general 
were good drivers, however. Mother 
hadn’t any more confidence in men in 
general than she had in horses. Men 
were always assuring her that they 
knew how to do this or that, when 
they didn’t at all... When she saw a 
horse and a man having trouble, she 
privately bet on the horse.” 

The Nutmeg Tree. 313 pages, 71,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50: In 
a sprightly vein of light comedy, Mar- 
gery Sharp tells the picaresque tale of 
the ungentle Julia, who tried hard to 
be a lady but always came a cropper at 
the last moment. 

Amiably acquiescent to almost any 
reasonable proposition, Julia started her 
career by marrying a young soldier who 
had been sleeping with her for some 
nights, because that was the only way 
he could get any rest (it was during 
the war and he was nervous). 

When the daughter of that early 
union wrote her mother after a silence 
of sixteen years, Julia went to France 
to see her and, by some mischance, 
found herself pinch-hitting for a sick 
member of the Flying Genocchios, 
trapezists. Thereafter her adventures 
got more and more batty until the final 
crowning folly. 








BASEBALL: Cubs and Giants 
Gallop to a Photograph Finish 


Carl Hubbell slumped to the showers 
—and the hopes of 50,000 New York 
Giant fans slumped with him. Their 
hero, “the best pitcher in Baseba||,” 
manhandled by the Chicago Cubs! And 
in the first game of a double-header on 
which the ultimate outcome of the 1937 
National League pennant race micht 
well depend. 

Going into the last half of the ninth 
inning, the Cubs had the game in the 
bag—7 to 2. Then Second Baseman 
Billy Herman made a wild throw, and 
Shortstop Bill Jurges kicked an eas 
grounder. Panic seized the Cubs, and 
the Giants cashed in—the final blow, a 
home run by Jimmy Ripple with two 
on base, tying the score. In the eleventh 
inning Bill Danning, Giant catcher, 
singled home the winning run. 

According to many diamond dopers, 
that gift victory of the Giants last week 
was the turning point of the National 
League season. It buoyed up the spirits 
of the Giants, killed the fight of the Cubs. 
The Giants steamed on to win the second 
game of the afternoon, 4 to 2—reducing 
the Cubs’ league lead to a mere two 
games. 

Whichever team gets to the wire [irst 
on Oct. 3, the oldest stretch rivalry in 
baseball is now practically certain to 
sizzle for a month, drawing huge crowds 
and cash balances for the owners. The 
most heated Cub-Giant feud flared in 
1908, enduring until the final day of the 
season when Giant Fred Merkle earned 
himself everlasting fame by forgetting 
to touch second base. 

Winning the pennant means at least 
$4,000 for each member of the successful 
team. There is a strong probability that 
it also means being mauled by the New 
York Yankees in the World Series. 
Leading their American League by 
eleven and a half games last week end, 
the Yankees were all but a mathemati- 
cal certainty to win the flag. Baseball 
men hailed them as the most powerful 
machine ever—except possibly the Babe 
Ruthian Yankees of 1927 and 1928. 


_ 


GOLF: Goodman Is Best Man 
At Amateur Links Ceremonies 


Almost any country club boasts a 
half-dozen golfers who get more length 
on their drives than thin Ray Billows of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and chunky Johnny 
Goodman of Omaha, Neb.—the pair who 
last week reached the final of the 4ist 
National Amateur Championship. Their 
compact arm swings, reducing the body 
pivot to a minimum, are built for ac- 
curacy rather than power. 

Competing at the Alderwood course in 
Portland, Ore.—a layout which has 
seven holes where it is possible to hit 
out of bounds—Billows and Goodman 
never once hit a ball out of bounds. 
Both stuck close to par, but Goodman, 
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wes Game 

Larry Kelley, Yale ’37, grew a beard to 

WO ballyhoo himself and the all-star game 
in which he will play next Wednesday 






INTERNATIONAL 


Coated with grease, Charles Zimmy, 46, leg- 
less, swam from Albany to New York in 
148 hours. At Poughkeepsie he rebuked a 
Vassar girl in a canoe for not offering him j 
cigars. Zimmy had hopes of landing a 
$1,500 contract to endorse a 5-cent brand. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Ray Billows watched Johnny Goodman drive to victory 


shorter driver of the two, ultimately 
won by a score of 2 up on the 36th hole 
—thus becoming an immortal in a class 
with Jerome Travers, Francis Ouimet, 
Chick Evans, and Bobby Jones, only 
others ever able to win both the Nation- 
al Amateur and the National Open. 

Goodman bagged his National Open 
title in 1933 at Glen View, Ill., when 
Ralph Guldahl, current Open champion, 
obligingly missed a 4-foot putt on the 
36th green. Eight years ago the blond 
Nebraskan also earned the cordial dis- 
like of the nation’s golf fans—by elimi- 
nating their idol, Jones, in the Amateur 
at Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Born of an Anglo-Saxon father and a 
Polish mother, Goodman started life do- 


ing everything left-handed. A gram- 
mar-school teacher induced him to 
switch. In bare feet, he earned his bread 
and butter by caddying. A natural imi- 
tator, he learned how to swing properly 
by watching masters like Walter Hagen; 
he learned what not to do by watching 
the businessmen golfers of his district. 
The first time he ever played a full 
round, he scored a 76. 

Golf has made Goodman a reasonably 
affluent citizen. The game’s hero wor- 
shipers buy his insurance policies— 
which in turn, enables him to remain an 
amateur. Cocky but not overbearing, 
he takes everything in stride, even bad 
luck on the links; he’s known as the 
golfer who never swears. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Racing to Bermuda for a dinner: Seven Seas (nearer camera) and Joseph Conrad 






© Before Goodman monopolized the 
headlines at last week’s tournament. 
others enjoyed a share of prominence. 

Roger Kelly, an unsung 21-year-old 
California law student, took the qualify- 
ing medal with a 70 and a 72. 

Melvin (Chuck) Harbert of Battle 
Creek, Mich., played a Babe Ruth role 
—daring to call his shots in advance: he 
predicted and sank a 50-yard approach 
shot for an eagle 3 on the par-5 first 
hole. His 73 and 78 qualified him easily, 
but he bowed to Walter Emery of Okla- 
homa in the first round of match piay. 

Chick Evans, who at 47 played as wel] 
as he ever did, put on the most surpris- 
ing show. The veteran again might have 
won the title he captured in 1916 and 
1920 had not his old ailment—the put- 
ting yips—overtaken him in the quarier- 
finals against last year’s champion, 
Johnny Fischer. Evans’ nerve collapse 
was more or less expected—particularly 
after a caddy, carelessly swinging a 
club, connected with Mrs. Evans’ mouth 
and loosened seven of her teeth. 


> 


SPORT SHORTS 


BOXING: The experts correctly fore- 
saw one thing about last Monday night’s 
heavyweight fight in Yankee Stadium, 
New York: Joe Louis of Detroit retained 
his title by beating Tommy Farr of 
Wales. But all other predictions missed 
the mark. Farr bled throughout from 
both cheeks, yet he gave Louis the fight 
of his life, lasted the full fifteen rounds, 
and might very well have been given a 
draw. 


TRACK: In London, Stanley Wood- 
erson, 22-year-old bank clerk who wears 
glasses and looks like Francis Ouimet, 
the golfer, ran a mile in 4:06.6—lower- 
ing Glenn Cunningham’s world record 
by two-tenths of a second. 


TRAPSHOOTING: In his tournament 
debut, at Vandalia, Ohio, Frank Gray 
Carroll, 35-year-old hardware mer- 
chant, stood on the 19-yard line and 
broke 100 straight targets, winning the 
Grand American Handicap champion- 
ship. Eleven others tied for second 
place with 99 out of 100. Carroll’s previ- 
ous high score: 93. 


TENNIS: In the Davis Cup and 
Wimbledon matches Don Budge and 
Gene Mako rallied to defeat Baron 
Gottfried von Cramm and Henner Henk- 
el. The Germans struck back Monday 
in Brookline, Mass., to win the United 
States doubles title—6-4, 7-5, 6-4. 


SAILING: W. S. Gubelmann, mil- 
lionaire Swiss inventor of the bicycle 
coaster, owns Seven Seas, a pic- 
turesque three-masted ship built in 
1912. G. Huntington Hartford, heir to 
a chain-store fortune, owns a similar 
square-rigger, Joseph Conrad (vintage 
1881). Last week the two boats began 
a 660-mile race from Rhode Island to 
Bermuda. They managed to get out of 
Newport Harbor but ran into a fog and 
dropped anchor for fourteen hours. The 
crew that eventually wins looks for- 
ward to a dinner paid for by the losers. 
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TRANSITION 


BORN: To the former Lady Anne 
Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington’s 
only daughter, and the Hon. David 
Reginald Rhys, London hotel manager 
(Claridge’s and the Savoy), a daugh- 
ter, at the Clinic Nursing Home, Lon- 
don, Aug. 14. The baby is a great-great- 
great-granddaughter of the hero of 
Waterloo. 


BIRTHDAY: Daniel Frohman, dean 
of American theatrical producers, and 
Actors Fund president, 86, Aug. 22; and 
August Heckscher, philanthropist and 
New York realtor, 89, Aug. 26. On the 
eve of Heckscher’s birthday, Fannie 
Hurst, novelist, gave them a dinner at 
Billy the Oysterman’s, one of Froh- 
man’s favorite New York restaurants. 
Guests included Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia of New York and Ruth Bryan 
Owen Rohde. 


... John Montague (Laverne Moore), 
“Paul Bunyan of the Links” whose 
golfing feats and Hollywood friend- 
ships have made him front-page news 
since his July 10 arrest on a seven- 
year-old robbery charge; 32, Aug. 25, 
spent in the Elizabethtown, N.Y., jail. 
Next day, in the crowded courtroom 
where John Brown’s body once lay in 
state, Pauline Lord and Otto Kruger, 
stage stars, and other Summer resi- 
dents of the section heard Supreme 
Court Justice O. Byron Brewster com- 
pare Montague to Jean Valjean, Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Miserables” hero. Because 
he had become “a useful and respected 

. and distinguished citizen of a far- 
away land and country” [California], 
Justice Brewster released him on $25,- 
000 bail until Sept. 7, the date set for 
the arraignment. 

MARRIED: Baroness Inverclyde, 
the former June Tripp, musical come- 
dienne who married the heir to a $10,- 
000,000 shipping fortune in 1929 and 
divorced him in 1931; and Edward 
Hillman Jr., Chicago millionaire whose 
second wife was Marian Nixon, screen 
actress, in Cannes, France. 

OBSERVED: By Sir Temulji Nari- 
man, 90, Bombay doctor, and Lady 
Nariman, 90, their 85th wedding anni- 
versary, Aug. 25. They were married in 
1852, when Indian child marriages were 
customary. 


DIVORCED: Oliver La Farge, ar- 
cheologist and 1929 Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning novelist (“Laughing Boy”), by 
Wanden Mathews La Farge, in Reno, 
on grounds of cruelty. 


... Morris M. Landau, 59, South African 
diamond-mine owner, by Evelyn Stark 
Landau, 28, of New York, in Los An- 
geles—because, she claimed, Landau 
stole her personal jewelry and beat her. 
The property settlement gives Mrs. 
Landau more than $250,000, including 
$100,000 in gems. 

ARRIVED: Alfred Hitchcock, 252- 
pound British director of “The 39 Steps” 
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Mrs. Rohde and Fannie Hurst celebrated with August Heckscher and Daniel Frohman 


and other movies, in New York, on “a 
gastronomic holiday,” from London: “I 
particularly want to try your steaks 
and corn on the cob.” The gourmet was 
surprised: he ate a T-bone steak at 
Gallagher’s and dubbed it “a master- 
piece”; at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
he ate ice cream—‘Such ice cream I 
would not trade for a steak and kidney 
pudding, a boiled silversmith with car- 
rots and dumplings, or a Kentish chick- 
en pudding.” 


--»lhe Rt. Rev. A. W. F. Blunt, 
Bishop of Bradford, whose remark 
concerning Edward VIII’s lack of “God’s 
grace” precipitated the uproar which 
led to the King’s abdication, in Quebec, 
from England, for a three-week lecture 
tour of the United States. 


..- Helen Keller, blind lecturer-author, | 


in San Francisco, from a sixteen-week 
lecture tour of Japan and Korea, afraid 


Alfred Hitchcock came to eat with wife (left), daughter (right), and a friend 


the Sino-Japanese war “will advance to 
a distant date the coming of permanent 
peace.” 

HONORED: With a memorial plaque, 
William C. Handy, Negro composer of 
the “St. Louis Blues,” by the St. Louis 
Musical Association and the National 
Association of Negro Musicians. Work- 
ing on a St. Louis levee for money to 
finish his ministerial education, Handy 
in 1893 picked up the melodic blue notes 
from Negro’s workaday songs; he wrote 
the first draft of the famous “Blues” 
on a cigar box. 

APPOINTED: Professor of Drama at 
Stevens [junior girls’] College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., Maude Adams, 64, beloved 
American Actress who created “Peter 
Pan” and other Barie roles. 

SICK LIST: Major Alford (Al) 
Williams, 41, expert speed and stunt 
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flyer who invented the inverted falling 
leaf (cracked left kneecap, sustained 
when he fell from his lower berth on 
the Pullman from Pittsburgh to New 
York): recovering, in the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled, New York. 


...- Charles M. Schwab, 75, Bethlehem 
Steel board chairman (affected by the 
heat): taking it easy after a five-day 
rest at Doctors Hospital, New York. 


..- Anthony James Billingham, 35, a 
New York Times Shanghai correspond- 
ent (three chest punctures, two wounds 
in upper left arm, severe shock, and 
loss of blood): expected to recover. 
When a bomb hit Sincere’s, Shanghai 
department store, Aug. 23, the elevator 
of a store across the street, in which 
Billingham was riding, crashed to the 
ground, killing the operator and several 
other occupants. 

DIED: Andrew William Mellon, 84, 
Pittsburgh industrialist, Secretary of 
the Treasury 1921-32, and ex-Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s, of 
uremia and broncho-pneumonia, at the 
Southampton, Long Island, home of his 
daughter, Mrs. David K. E. Bruce. 

Until 1921, Mellon—largest donor to 
the 1920 Republican campaign fund— 
hid his light under the pall of smoke 
overhanging Pittsburgh. When Philan- 
der Knox suggested the shy, sensi- 
tive financier as Secretary of the 
Treasury, President Harding apparently 
had never heard of him but agreed to 
the appointment. The nation shared 
Harding’s ignorance: Mellon, one of the 
nation’s four richest men, didn’t ap- 
pear in a New York Times Index be- 
fore 1921; the Mellons weren’t on a 
1914 list of America’s 100 richest fam- 
ilies. Yet he and four brothers already 
had built much of their $2,000,000,000 
industrial empire, including Gulf Oil, 


.Koppers (coal and public utilities), 


Aluminum Co. of America, Carborun- 
dum, American Locomotive, Standard 
Steel Car, and Worthington Pump. 

Official Washington gave the careful- 
ly dressed new Treasury Chief a close 
inspection—and noted the pianist-like 
tapering hands, fumbling with specially 
made cigarette-sized cigars; the white 
mustache and silver hair of an old- 
school diplomat; and the dreamer’s blue 
eyes under shaggy white eyebrows. This 
favorite son of a millionaire Pitts- 
burgh judge didn’t look like “the great- 
est Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton.” 

Mellon reduced surtaxes on large for- 
tunes by 50 per cent, killed the income- 
tax law’s publicity provision, and in ten 
years reduced the national debt $10,000,- 
000,000.* Yet he didn’t want the Treasury 
job: “It’s always a mistake for a good 
businessman to take public office.” Some 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives agreed. In 1932 a motion for Mel- 
lon’s impeachment was buried by the 
House Judiciary Committee. With dra- 
matic suddenness, President Hoover ap- 
pointed him Ambassador to the Court 


*In 1931, during the Hoover administra- 
tion, seven of “Uncle Andy’s” ten-billion 
—— was poured down the depression 
rathole. 
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War casualty: Anthony J. Billingham 


of St. James’s, and Washington tongues 
wagged: “Three Presidents [Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover] served under Andy 
Mellon.” 

Finance didn’t take all his time. Mel- 
lon, who worked most of his life with- 
out salary, once testified: “I never did 
take much interest in computations of 
figures.” He looked his part as an art 
collector, and visitors to his handsome 
Washington apartment were dazzled by 
the array of valuable paintings. In Jan- 
uary he gave the government his $19,- 
000,000 art collection and $9,000,000 to 
build a National Gallery of Art. 

The day of the simple funeral in 
Pittsburgh, Donald D. Shepard, Mellon 
attorney, gave details but not the text 
of the will disposing of an estate which 
may reach $200,000,000. With the ex- 
ception of bequests of $180,000 to 
friends and retainers, the entire for- 





KEYSTONE 
Andrew W. Mellon: tax expert 


tune is willed to the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust, createq 
seven years ago to be applied “excly- 
sively to religious, charitable, and edu- 
cational purposes.” Out of this trust 
came the art gift to the government 
and total benefactions of at least $70,- 
000,000. Trustees of this foundation 
are named executors of the will: Pav] 
Mellon, son; David K. E. Bruce, son- 
in-law; and Shepard. The will made no 
bequest to the Mellon children, Pau] 
and Mrs. Bruce, who have been other- 
wise provided for; by 1934 Mellon had 
given more than $75,000,000 to a. hoid- 
ing company owned by his son and 
daughter. 

One effect of the charitable bequest 
would be to keep the huge Mellon for- 
tune intact, free from liquidation to 
raise cash for Federal and Pennsylvania 
inheritance taxes which otherwise 
would claim 70 per cent of the estate. 
Before signing his will Mellon was as- 
sured by lawyers that his charitable 
trust would be inheritance-tax proof. 
That the A. W. Mellon Trust is tax- 
exempt has been disputed by the Fed- 
eral Government, a Board of Tax Ap- 
peals decision is pending on this point. 

This week there appeared small like- 
lihood that either Federal Government 
or State of Pennsylvania would. fail to 
claim inheritance taxes upon Mellon’s 
bequest, and the prospect is that it will 
be a long time before this gigantic es- 
tate is settled. 


.-.jJohn Russell Pope, 63, dean of neo- 
classic American architects, after an 
operation at Medical Center, New York 
—24 hours after the death of Andrew 
Mellon, for whom he designed the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, which will face 
another Pope structure in Washington, 
the National Archives Building. Earlier 
ties linked Pope to Mellon: the archi- 
tect planned the New York art gallery 
of Mellon’s best friend, Henry Clay 
Frick, Pittsburgh coke king who left 
his art collection to New York City in 
1919. For Sir Joseph Duveen—who 
helped Mellon assemble his $50,000,000 
(Duveen’s valuation) art collection 
Pope designed the British Museum ex- 
tension which houses the Elgin Marbles 
and the newly opened sculpture wing of 
London’s Tate Gallery. President of 
the Rome American Academy since 
1933, and designer of the recently dedi- 
cated Montfaucon, France, War Me- 
morial, Pope this Spring stirred up a 
Washington controversy over his pro- 
posed Jefferson Memorial, planned for 
the middle of the Tidal Basin; Pope's 
marble temple would have necessitated 
cutting the world-famous Japanese 
cherry trees around the Basin. 


... Frederick Burr Opper, 80, retired 
comic-strip artist, who created “Happy 
Hooligan” and “Alphonse and Gaston,” 
of heart disease, at his New Rochelle, 
N.Y., home. 


.»-M. Leone Bracker, 52, poster paint- 
er who designed “Keep ’Em Smiling” 
and other famous Liberty Loan pic- 
tures, and four well-known portraits o! 
Abraham Lincoln, of accidental drown- 
ing, near Rye, N.H. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Refrigerated Comedy 
Puts Cinderella on Ice Skates 


Hollywood has always had a soft spot 
in its heart for athletes, but none of the 
Frank Merriwells has ever become a 
Clark Gable. Johnny Weissmuller, do- 
ing better than most athletes, has found 
only limited opportunities as the yodel- 
ing, breast-beating Tarzan. Max Baer, 
Jack Dempsey, Red Grange, Bill Tilden, 
and other sports champions have lasted 
a few rounds—then taken the count 
when they competed in the Hollywood 
free-for-all. With Thin Ice, her second 
film for the Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Sonja Henie proves herself a notable 
exception to the athlete’s jinx. 

A little over a year ago, when the 
pretty blond holder of three Olympic 
figure-skating championships asked $75,- 
000 for making a picture, producers 
shook their heads paternally and con- 
jured the ghosts of past ventures. 
Whereupon Miss Henie hired a skating 
rink and collected $28,000 for a few 
evenings’ exhibitions. The producers 
were as impressed as she had meant 
them to be, and somewhat in the nature 
of an experiment Darryl Zanuck starred 
her in the specially tailored “One in a 
Million.” It was not a big-budget film, 
but its box-office score was sensational. 
To date, its gross receipts are in excess 
of $2,000,000. 

An astute business woman, the Nor- 
wegian skater asked $100,000 to make 
“Thin Ice,” with an additional weekly 
check if production ran beyond its 
schedule. Zanuck agreed without quib- 
ble, and cashed in on a highly publicized 
romance by casting Tyrone Power as 
her leading man. 

Another of Zanuck’s fortunate finds, 
Power also achieved film stardom with 
considerable rapidity—once his luck 
turned. Born 23 years ago of actor par- 
ents—Tyrone and Patia Power—he 
spent his childhood in intimate associa- 
tion with the theatre world. His great- 
grandfather, of the same name, was one 
of the first great English actors to tour 
America. Left alone in Hollywood when 
his father died suddenly, Power spent 
two years trying to crash studio portals. 
Failing, he returned to New York and a 
stage career. Broadway was almost as 
unkind—until Katharine Cornell gave 
him his first real break. It was while he 
was playing a small part in her produc- 
tion of “Saint Joan” that Twentieth 
Century-Fox scouts “discovered” him. 

From the first Zanuck slated him for 
stardom, giving him the leading role in 
“Lloyds of London” after a brief ap- 
prenticeship in two smaller roles. The 
actor’s weekly stack of fan mail, rapid- 
ly nearing the 5,000 mark, is one tan- 
gible proof of Zanuck’s perspicacity. 

“Thin Ice” is another. Under Sydney 
Lanfield’s direction, the two compara- 
tive newcomers to the screen give ex- 
cellent accounts of themselves in a 
Graustarkian fable about a Prince 
(Power) who brings a delegation of dip- 
lomats to a Swiss Winter resort, and 
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undiplomatically falls in love with an 
ice-skating instructress (Miss Henie). 

Bolstered by the comedy support of 
Arthur Treacher and Raymond Wal- 
burn, the knockabout singing and danc- 
ing of Joan Davis, and an expertly co- 
ordinated ballet of 100 ice skaters, the 
complicated story of royal scandal and 
romance proves to be an ingenious and 
entertaining setting for the screen’s sec- 
ond exposition of Sonja Henie’s thrilling 
convolutions on ice. 


ss 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Varsity Show (Warner Brothers): Ted 
Healy’s first-rate comedy, campus ca- 
pers (a la Hollywood), and the story of 
a down-and-out Broadway producer 








(Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): A dull story about 


Broadway Melody of 1938 


horse training and show producing 
handicaps a big cast and much talent 
in this third edition of a musical series. 
Eleanor Powell, Robert Taylor, George 
Murphy, Judy Garland, Sophie Tucker, 
and Buddy Ebsen. 

Spanish Earth (Contemporary Histo- 
rians, Inc.): A village and its civilians 
under rebel fire on the highway be- 
tween Madrid and Valencia-supply the 
background and the actors for this 
grim account of a phase in the Spanish 
civil war. Photographed by Joris Ivens, 
in collaboration with John Ferno and 
Ernest Hemingway, with a running 


commentary by the latter. 
Confession (Warner Brothers): Dole- 
ful and overfamiliar melodramatics of 








Skis for two and a spill for one: Tyrone Power and Sonja Henie 


who stages his alma mater’s varsity 
show. By a rare coincidence, the un- 
dergraduate talent includes Fred War- 
ing and his Pennsylvanians, Priscilla 
and Rosemary Lane, and Johnny Davis. 
If you like Ted Healy and a good band, 
you'll find it entertaining. 

The Life of the Party (RKO-Radio): 
Run-of-the-mill musical comedy about a 
professional playboy (Gene Raymond), 
an amateur songstress (Harriet Hil- 
liard), and the far from hilarious an- 
tics of half a dozen comedians led by 
Joe Penner and Victor Moore. 

Dark Journey (United Artists): This 
English-made melodrama of World War 
espionage reviews an old theme with 
freshness and suspense. Conrad Veidt, 
Vivien Leigh, and an excellent cast. 


mother love and sacrifice, with Kay Fran- 
cis, Basil Rathbone, and Jane Bryan. 

Gangway (Gaumont British): Eng- 
land’s talented song and dance star, 
Jessie Matthews, is handicapped by in- 
different direction and a clumsy story 
about jewel thieves, Scotland Yard, and 
assorted American gangsters. 

The Sheik Steps Out (Republic): Re- 
turning to the screen after almost three 
years’ absence, Ramon Novarro has the 
misfortune to be cast as a desert sheik 
who tames an incredibly spoiled Ameri- 
can girl (Lola Lane) and marries her 
by a ruse before revealing his noble 
Spanish birth. The once-idolized actor 
will make two more films for Republic. 
This production doesn’t enhance his 
chances of a successful comeback. 
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MONEY: Board Prescribes Discount Cuts 


As Antidote for 


Last Summer the Federal Reserve 
Board decided to lay the ghost of an- 
other inflationary boom like 1929's. 
Scared by banks’ $3,000,000,000 excess 
reserves (funds available for loans), 
the FRB ordered a sharp increase in 
member institutions’ cash resources 
held against deposits. Under this policy 
—which hoisted the compulsory cash 
reserves 100 per cent between Aug. 
15, 1936, and May 1, 1937—excess 
funds have been reduced to about 
$760,000,000. 

A fortnight ago the board went on 
another tack. To help “make Federal 
Reserve Bank credit readily available 
to member banks for the accommoda- 
tion of . . . business . . . without en- 
couraging [the banks] to liquidate 
their portfolios,” it authorized the 
Chicago and Atlanta regional Reserve 
institutions to reduce their discount 
rates* from 2 to 1% per cent. 

Last week other regional banks 
joined the discount slicing—the first 
in two years; and New York’s Reserve 
institution made history by chopping 
its rate from 1% to 1 per cent, an all- 
time low. 

Puzzle: if the FRB wants to avert 
credit overexpansion, why should it go 
out of its way to sponsor a new cheap- 
money, loan-promoting move? Logical 
answer: to satisfy a mounting demand 
for business loans, the Treasury wants 
banks to borrow from Reserve institu- 
tions—not “liquidate” inflated holdings 


_of United States Government securi- 


ties; sales of Federal issues have re- 
cently depressed the bond market, hin- 
dering Treasury operations necessary 
to finance the government’s deficit. 

The next scheduled operation is the 
Sept. 15 refunding of $817,483,500 of 3% 
per cent notes. Last week the Treasury 
announced that holders would be 
offered a new security (terms undis- 
closed). About $350,000,000 of Treas- 
ury “shorts” maturing Sept. 16, 17, and 
18 will be paid out of the general fund 
—augmented by third-quarter income- 
tax payments and extra weekly Treas- 
ury bill issues. 


BREAK: It was the banks that had 
to finance President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. While the public debt jumped 63 
per cent to $33,780,000,000 between Feb- 


*Each of the twelve regional Reserve 
banks maintains a discount rate, represent- 
ing its charge (payable in advance) to 
member banks for cash loans sqemet prom- 
issory notes—either commercial bills carry- 
ing members’ endorsements or members’ 
own I.0.U’s secured on customers’ notes or 
government securities. Example: having 
ent a meatpacker $50,000 for six months at 
3 per cent, a Chicago bank decides to dis- 
count its client’s note at the Reserve Bank; 
the discount on the six-month bill is $250— 
1 per cent per annum of its face vale. 
Thus the member bank | pond $49,750; mean- 
while, it continues to bear the risks and 
draw the interest. 
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Treasury Nightmare 


ruary, 1933, and July 1, 1936,* report- 
ing member banks’ holdings of govern- 
ment and government-guaranteed bonds 
skyrocketed to an all-time peak of 
$10,800,000,000—up 110 per cent. At 
that level, they represented about 32 
per cent of banks’ assets, compared 
with approximately 18 per cent in 1932. 
Meanwhile, pending business revival, 
much of the government’s borrowed 
money flowed back into banks’ coffers 
as unwieldy excess funds. 

This Spring the FRB’s corrective 
(bigger cash reserves), coupled with 
growing requests for commercial loans, 
put many banks on the spot: they 
found themselves running out of lend- 
able funds. Egged on by an old 


*Last week, the debt hit $37,000,000,000 
—up 79 per cent since inauguration of the 
New Deal. 





financial truism—industrial activity 
means dearer money and falling bonds 
—they began dumping “governments,” 
and during March and April average 
bond prices broke 4 points. 

An FRB promise to preserve “order- 
ly” conditions, plus Reserve Board pur- 
chases in the open market before the 
Treasury’s June financing, caused a 
temporary rally. But throughout the 
Summer banks have continued to un- 
load Federal securities. By Aug. 18 
when reporting houses’ business loans 
reached $4,580,000,000 (up 9 per cent 
in three months), their holdings of 
“governments” had dropped to $9,379,- 
000,000 (off 15 per cent from the 1936 
top). 


CHOICE: Last fortnight the pros- 
pect of a further sharp expansion in 
demand for commercial loans—due to 
financing of bumper crops and to the 
customary Fall business upswing— 
frayed Treasury nerves. This seasonal 
lending not only promised a possible 
$450,000,000 dent in excess reserves but 
also conjured up nightmares of an- 
other Federal bond slump. 

To counteract this, the FRB had 
three choices. It could back down on 
its compulsory-cash-reserve policy by 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


WELCOME: Residents of Memphis, Tenn., are proud of their hospitality. As 
soon as strangers move in, neighbors call. Nine years ago, this cheery gracious- 
ness gave one Tennessean, Thomas W. Briggs, an idea—why not combine 


friendliness and business? 


Today the Memphis-Briggs-inspired Welcome Wagon Co. operates in 250 
cities in 38 States and Canada. Averaging one call daily apiece, its 260 
hostesses look up Mrs. Newcomer early on the day of her arrival, dispense 
charm, advice, and information—and incidentally “introduce” local products. 

The technique: Welcome Wagon’s hostess calls on the housewife (as above), 
presents a letter of welcome from the Mayor, sees that the gas and electricity 
are turned on, and enlightens the newcomer about schools, churches, shops, 
recreation facilities, and such problems as how to obtain a servant. Then per- 
haps she leaves a couple of movies tickets, an invitation for lunch from a 
department store, a newspaper (two week’s free delivery), a bottle of milk, and 
other gifts. For this service some of the 4,000 merchants using Welcome Wagons 


pay as high as $1.25 a call. 


This week the company extended its service to include ten nationally ad- 
vertised toilet products. Neatly packed in glassine envelopes, these will be 


distributed along with local products. 
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setting new and lower minimums, make 
heavy purchases of government securi- 
ties in the open market, thereby sup- 
plying banks with new funds, or cut 
discounts in an attempt to lure mem- 
ber banks into borrowing from Re- 
serve institutions—a process outmoded 
since excess reserves flooded bank 
treasuries. 

Cheap-money advocates applauded 
the choice of the discount route. But 
many anti-New Dealers condemned the 
move as inflationary and dictated only 
by abnormal government finance. 

Orthodox economists made them- 
selves hoarse with their stock piece of 
advice: the government should end 
“deficit borrowing” by balancing the 
budget—then it wouldn’t have to worry 
every time the bond market takes a 
normal dip. 


DEPOSITS: A Banker's Dilemma 


Hundreds of reputable bankers started 
breaking laws last week. Congress had 
gone home in too much of a hurry. 

Under the Banking Act of 1935, 
Federal Reserve member banks were 
prohibited from paying interest on de- 
mand deposits. But Congress exempted 
for two years those institutions operat- 
ing in States with laws compelling 
interest payments on certain kinds of 
demand deposits—public and trust funds, 
and balances owned by savings banks. 
Until Aug. 23, 1937—when the States 
presumably would have modified their 
laws—these banks could go along as 
before. 

By the middle of last month, 22 
States had repealed statutes conflicting 
with the Federal law. But there were 
still some slow coaches—and Congress 
was expected to grant them further 
grace. It didn’t; in the adjournment 
rush, legislators forgot. 

So last week Reserve system bankers 
in a handful of States—including Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Wyoming, 
and Washington—faced a _ dilemma: 
they could break the Federal law by 
adhering to the State statute, or violate 
the State law by following the Federal. 

In some cases, depositors ended bank- 
ers’ worries. They converted demand 
balances into time deposits withdraw- 
able on 30 days’ notice (maximum 
interest, 1 per cent per annum). 


a. 


JEWELRY: Orchids and Credit 
Help Galvanize Bauble Business 


It is an obvious fact that manufactur- 
ers and sellers of luxury articles were 
the hardest hit by the depression. In 
1929 the retail jewelry business grossed 
$536,000,000; the 1933 figure was only 
$175,000,000. Since then there has been 
a general recovery; yet 1937 jewelry 
sales are expected to total no more than 
£375,000,000. 

Last week at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, some 2,500 members of 
the American National Retail Jewelers 
Association gathered for their 32nd an- 
nual convention. Mostly they discussed 
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NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 
Pinkerton detectives at the jewelers’ con- 
vention kept an eye on exhibits ranging 
from Jesse Owens’ gold-crusted track shoe 
to a $10,000 handful of cultured pearls 
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ways and means of speeding the return 
to prosperity levels. Two methods, com- 
mon to other industries, received most 
of their attention: publicity and install- 
ment selling. 

Fashion: In 1935 the A.N.R.J.A.’s pub- 
licity committee hired June Hamilton 
Rhodes, fashion-minded publicity coun- 
sel, to spur Americans into jewelry con- 
sciousness. A specialist in luxury items, 
Mrs. Rhodes linked jewelry into her 
promotion campaigns for orchids, gloves, 
and velvets; she supplied newspapers, 
syndicates, and fashion editors with 
publicity releases and photographs of 
smartly gowned, gloved, beflowered— 
and jeweled—models. 

Members of the A.N.R.J.A. last week 
heartily approved the publicity efforts. 
More than 3,500 retailers have sub- 
scribed to the campaign, which is ex- 
pected to produce “adequate publicity” 
at an annual cost of $50,000. 

Installments: Publicity, of course, can- 
not induce people to buy jewelry if they 
haven’t surplus money to spend on lux- 
uries. Last year the A.N.R.J.A. ap- 
pointed a committee to study the possi- 
bilities of selling on credit. Although 
conservative jewelers have long frowned 
on the idea as both risky and undigni- 
fied, credit jewelers have found it prof- 
itable: today about one-third of all 
jewelry is sold “on time.” 

The committee’s report last week re- 
vealed that a straw vote from more 
than 1,100 A.N.R.J.A. members had 
shown them three to one in favor of 
installment selling. Most of them had 
gradually been convinced that unless 
they made it easy for the customers to 
buy, he would spend less of his “extra” 
money on jewelry and more on radios, 
pianos, automobiles, and other nones- 
sential articles sold on credit. 

Therefore the convention approved a 
proposal that retail jewelers offer the 
public storewide, deferred-payment 
credit accommodations. In so doing, the 
association put itself officially into com- 
petition with the nation’s credit jewel- 
ers who this month plan to hold their 
own convention in Chicago. 

Exhibits: In between sessions, 
speeches, and discussions, the jewelers 
examined 129 exhibits which manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and importers had 
spread over the Waldorf’s third floor. 
Besides the usual diamonds, pearls, and 
silver, they saw an unusual display of 
16,000,000-year-old amber, a caliper with 
which any jeweler can measure the 
carat weight of any stone, and a $50,000 
yellow oriental cats-eye. 

On the last night of the convention, 
jewelers and their wives saw a fashion 
parade. Mrs. Rhodes, recently returned 
from Europe, prophesied new trends: 
heavy, streamlined jewelry to go with 
the fine fabrics and styles of the gay 
’90s currently being revived; precious 
stones set in gold, not platinum; gold 
studs, cuff links, watch fobs, and stick- 
pins for men. 

Resolutions: Before they went home 
the jewelers passed 21 resolutions, some 
of which revealed the industry’s inter- 
nal troubles. They recommended that 
the A.N.R.J.A. continue its campaign 
against wholesalers doing a retail busi- 
ness; that manufacturers determine re- 
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your foot or leg with cold cream and 
you may prevent a stocking run. 
Other “money savers” cover such sub- 

jects as renting a house and buying fur. 


tailers’ operating costs before publish- for Everyday Use,” readers will find 136 
ing list prices; that pressure be applied hints on food, of which the following 
to secure new State and Federal stamp-__ are typical: 

ing laws for gold, silver, and platinum Never wash eggs even when they are 














































. . . niture. There are 38 suggestions ¢ 
h ld require manufacturers to soiled until just before you use them; ° on 
which ae qd . ~. gee r sch washing makes shells more porous and “How to Cut the High Cost of Heatin-”: 
trade-mar t eir pro ucts an ru a the contents spoil more quickly. Maintaining an even temperature 
fully indicate the purity of the metal Medium-sized oranges usually give one secret of low-cost heating. At nigh; 
they contained. nay Ft ard the money than their you will save money by not allowing: 
eet ‘ . the temperature to drop more th 10) 
! Another recommendation an official The $1 chocolates of one manufac- dean ts peter tee <a 7 wl 
list to guide prospective buyers of wed- turer cost 13 cents a pound to make house more quickly in the morning. _ 
ding-anniversary presents—would help ad a lx esting oe cents: And 107 “Secrets of Lower Autorio- 
s $ s -cent chocolates cos cents to make : P ’ : 
if the public adopted it. Some of the and are put in 11-cent boxes. bile Upkeep and Operating Costs”: 
suggestions: clocks instead of wooden Cheap teas contain so much stem and Don’t race your engine to warm 
gifts for the fifth anniversary, electrical oversize flavorless leaves that they may up. o— wastes fuel and is bad for the 
: ‘ cost more per cup than better grades. engine. 
appliances in place of bronze for the Cited Gas on ahathine: + Slow down around corners and you 
hth Pp 4 : : 
eighth. save hundreds of miles in your tires. a 


An apparent saving of $5 in a cheap 





suit may quickly be eaten up by the Keep oil off your garage floor—it rots 
<g> extra pressings needed to keep it pre- rubber. . 
sentable. While some of the suggestions strike 
Hats, shoés, and gloves give more a familiar note, the average reader wl] 


LIVING COSTS: 864 Ways to economical service if free fitting. Buy find plenty of new and worthwhile in- 
your new hat just before you have a : 


Buy Hats, Keep Eggs, Save Gas_ haircut. formation. 
It is not economical to wear the same sie 
Constantly rising commodity quota- shoes every day until they are gone. 
P . . ‘4 Perspiration from the foot disintegrates 
tions made Ray Giles certain that “dur- leather ... Wear at least two pairs of OLD GOLDS: "Bigger' Contes} 
ing the next few years the average man shoes alternately and keep the ones you 
and woman must be prepared to pay aren't using on trees. That will length- Follows $200,000 Prize Awards 


en their life as much as 20 per cent. 


vastly higher prices for — purchase Some cotton materials have a decep- iat . 

made.” Giles knew that “in every pre- tive appearance of strength and quality William R. Staggs of the aircraft car- 

vious period of rising prices, wages and through the use of sizing which fills rier Ranger can buy a 15-cent pack of . 

salaries have always lagged behind the their pores. Rub house dresses and play cigarettes for about 6 cents; as a navy Pé 

. : livi ts.” H h clothes between your fingers; if any he d th t the Fed : m 

increase in living costs. ence, he white dust falls out, leaving the weave man, he doesn’t have to pay the Federal ols 

concluded, in the near future the av- looking undesirably coarser, don’t buy. or State taxes. $1 

erage family will have to get along Rub any rough or calloused spot on Last Spring, Cadet Staggs bought Old 

with fewer luxuries and comforts—un- Golds—and sent the yellow wrappers to on 

less its members learn how to stretch ——»>_—_ P. Lorillard Co. with his solutions of te 

their dollars farther. the Old Gold $200,000 picture puzzles. dr 
How to Beat the High Cost of Living One of the 2,000,000 persons competing eo 


in the contest, the 25-year-old flyer and 
54,000 others correctly solved the orig- 
inal set of 90 puzzles, then worked out th 
a second set which reduced the number 
of participants to 9,000. A third series 
left 8,160 contestants in a tie for first 
place. M 

To choose the winners, the contest : 
managers had to turn to the letters 
which entrants submitted with their 
final answers—100 to 200 words on 


(95 pages, 55,000 words. Simon & Schu- 
ster, New York. $1), published last 
week, offers the reader a comprehen- 
sive course in this difficult art. It epit- 
omizes the valuable consumer informa- 
tion Giles picked up through years of 
assisting Socony-Vacuum Oil, U.S. Rub- 
ber, Interwoven socks, and other im- 
portant firms with their sales and ad- 
vertising problems. In addition, the au- 
thor supplemented his own knowledge 
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COTTON ROADS: South Carolina, seeking to broaden the market for cotton, laid the first cotton-reinforced cr 
road in 1926. Today about 500 miles of such roads are in use in a score of States, and by the year end the figure m 
will have increased to 600 miles, according to the Cotton Textile Institute. These pictures, on the Glassboro-Cross 
Keys Road in New Jersey, show the technique of cotton-highway construction. A truck unrolls the fabric from e 
a huge spool (center). A sprinkler then applies liquid tar (left), preparatory to covering the surface with stone en 
screenings. Finally, a heavy roller goes over the road several times (right), and it is ready for service. High- N 
way engineers say that lining a road with cotton fabric increases its life by preventing cracks and erosion. P, 
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WIDE WORLD 


Cadet Wm. R. Staggs, $100,000 winner 


papers announced that the $155-a- 
month cadet (salary $125, plus $30 sub- 
sistence allowance) had won _ the 
$100,000 first prize. 

Second prize of $30,000 went to Flor- 
ence Zimmermann, 35-year-old regis- 
tered pharmacist, who runs her father’s 
drugstore in Peoria, Ill. The other 
$70,000 was divided among 998 contest- 
ants scattered about the country. 

Six judges selected the winners on 
the basis of “originality in description 
and general interest of the letters.” (To 
avoid reprisals from disappointed losers, 
the judges had insisted on anonymity.) 
Many letters were automatically thrown 
out because the writers didn’t keep with- 
in the required number of words; others 
wandered from the subject. According 
to the contest managers—whc released 
none of the winning letters—the judges 
frowned on obsequious flattery of Old 
Golds. 

This week P. Lorillard announced a 
new, “bigger and better” contest in 
which entrants may compete for re- 
wards totaling $250,000 “without labo- 
rious mental effort.” This time the first 
prize is again $100,000, but the second 
has been raised to $50,000 and the third 
to $25,000. Winners of these and 997 
other awards will be those competitors 
who fill blank conversational spaces 
in 45 cartoons with the “best .. . origi- 
nal” comments extolling Old Golds. 


a 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® To enable producers and consumers 
of linseed oil to protect themselves 
against price changes, the New York 
Produce Exchange announced the open- 
ing Sept. 1 of futures trading in the 
pungent liquid. Linseed oil, made from 
crushed flaxseed, is used chiefly in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish. 


* Kaufman Ray Katz, a drygoods-store 
executive vacationing in Atlantic City, 
N.J., received an unusual example of 
Postal Telegraph Co. service. As he 





signed for a birthday wire sent him by 
friends in New York, the telegraph boy 
kissed him on the cheek. The mes- 
senger explained that Katz’ friends had 
sent the kiss, too. 


®@ In the first criminal action under the 
Securities Act of 1933, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission caused the 
arrest of Harry Low, former president 
of the Trenton Valley Distillers Corp., 
on charges that he signed a registration 
statement which failed to show a ma- 
terial fact. The SEC, which has been 
holding hearings with a view to pre- 
venting further sale of the liquor com- 
pany’s stock (NEWS-WEEK, Aug. 21, 
1937), feared that Low, a Canadian 
citizen, might flee American jurisdic- 
tion. Following his detention, he was 
released in $4,000 bail pending a hear- 
ing Sept. 14. 


© Two debt defaulters took steps to pay 
part of what they owe the United 
States Government and American bond- 
holders. Hungary proposed turning 
over to the Treasury $19,656 annually 
for the next three years as installments 
on her $1,965,632 debt in default since 
the 1932 Hoover moratorium; the in- 
debtedness originated from the sale of 
flour to the Hungarian Government 
after the war. Peru announced the 


——— 





INTERNATIONAL 
SHIP FEVER: Having obtained “ra- 
dio pratique”—medical clearance by 
radio—on her arrival at New York 
last week, the Hamburg-American 
liner Hansa proceeded straight to 
her dock and disembarked 993 pas- 
sengers. Then the Health Depart- 
ment heard that 24 of the crew of 
400 were ill; bacteriological tests 
(above) revealed the malady as ty- 
phoid fever. Officials deprived the 
vessel of its right to radio pratique, 
removed its physician—Dr. Helmuth 
Grieshaber—from the list of doctors 
eligible to vouch personally for a 
ship’s “good health,” and sent warn- 
ings to the scattered passengers. 
Sunday, the line canceled 325 re- 
turn-trip reservations; and at mid- 
night the Hansa sailed for Hamburg 
—empty except forcrew and patients. 
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ACME 


Harry Low: arrested at SEC hearing 


deposit in New York of $500,000 as 
partial interest on more than $80,000,000 
of dollar bonds on which nothing has 
been paid since 1931. In both cases, 
financiers felt that the debtor countries 
could easily have afforded more liberal 
payments. 


© Following approval by the Vatican, 
the Eastman Kodak Co. bought St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and other church 
properties in Rochester, N.Y., for 
$350,000. 


© The Treasury Department completed 
new forms for Federal income-tax re- 
ports, first major change of the kind in 
fifteen years. Taxpayers will find many 
irrelevant questions eliminated and in- 
structions simplified. 


® Question: “If there is nickel in iron, 
does it adversely affect the life of the 
cell?” Answer: “No harm.” This reply, 
penned by Thomas A. Edison some time 
before his death six years ago, recently 
saved Thomas A. Edison, Inc.,’s battery 
division—one of the company’s largest 
plants—from a shutdown. Confronted 
by discovery of nickel in its $40,000 
stock of Swedish iron ore (used in mak- 
ing the batteries), officials had all but 
decided to close down until new ore 
could be imported; then someone re- 
membered the series of answers to 
engineers’ questions written down by 
the inventor from 1926 onward. Dug 
out of musty files, the memorandum 
quickly solved the company’s problem. 


e The Railway Mediation Act’s provi- 
sions for mandatory delay of strikes, 
pending arbitration, saved the nation’s 
railroads from a walkout of 250,000 en- 
gineers, switchmen, conductors, fire- 
men, and trainmen demanding a 20 per 
cent pay boost. Operators’ spokesmen 
said the increase would require a “ruin- 
ous” increase in strained budgets. Medi- 
ation Board intervention postponed a 
strike call at least 30 days. (The board 
recently arranged a 5-cent per hour 
boost for 800,000 nonoperating employes.) 
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ARTS 


PAINTER: Mississippian Turns to 
Delta Negroes for Subjects 


Outside a Delta shanty, hound dogs 
are baying, and an empty model-T Ford 
rests heavily on its tires. Within, 
prayerful and curious relatives cluster 
around a dying Negro. Dusky arch-an- 
gels, towing a chariot, hover in the lu- 
minous blue sky overhead. Gabriel blows 
his horn. Another angel gleefully grabs 
Satan by the tail. 

This isn’t a religious nightmare; it is a 
painting, “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” 
which most of last week’s visitors con- 
sidered outstanding in the contemporary 
American show at the Boyer Galleries, 
New York. Its composition might have 
been inspired by the Spanish master El 
Greco; yet the painter’s indulgently hu- 
morous understanding of the Southern 
Negro suggested a famous American 
play, “The Green Pastures.” 

The young artist, John McCrady, is a 
minister’s son—born in the Canton, 
Miss., Episcopal rectory in 1911. He 
flunked courses and had to stay after 
school, because he filled his notebooks 
with sketches instead of history and 
English. He didn’t see an art original 
until he was 19, but at 14 he did his first 
oil paintings—on the backs of discarded 
green window shades. After two years 
at “Ole Miss,” the State University at 
Oxford, McCrady visited Philadelphia— 
but found the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Art, where he hoped to study, too 
expensive. He returned South, and en- 
rolled in the New Orleans Art School, 
where his work promptly won him a 
New York Art Students League scholar- 
ship. 

In the Big Town, classroom mechanics 
bored—and bitter cold weather chilled 
—the Southerner. Influenced by other 
students, he tried painting New York— 
people and scenes he didn’t understand. 
For a while McCrady wondered if he 
wanted to paint at all. 

Then the artist became homesick: “I 
wanted the country, high rolling hills. 
I could see Oxford on the top of one of 
those hills, with its towering church 
steeples, its courthouse in the center of 
everything ... The clock that could be 
heard for miles away out in the cotton 
fields where the Negroes were sweating 
in a boiling sun, laughing and singing 
...”’ When he began to put this nostalgia 
for home and the Negroes (“their phi- 
losophy, their religion—the way they 
feel”) on canvas, McCrady found him- 
self. 

Two years ago he heard about C. 
Philip Boyer’s Philadelphia show, “35 
Painters of the Deep South,” and hope- 
fully submitted three pictures. Boyer 
approved, and the paintings attracted 
attention. Last year, in Philadelphia, 
Boyer gave the artist his first one-man 
show. McCrady’s total output, sixteen 
pictures, proved very uneven in quality; 
some of them seemed distorted by over- 
done humorous touches. But the critics 
admired the rich coloring and the warm 
flesh tints—achieved by opaque under- 
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BOYER GALLERIES 


John McCrady and his Pieter Breughel 


painting, followed by successive glazes 
in color. 

The artist—26 this Saturday—and his 
mongrel terrier, Pieter Breughel, now 
live in a small, pink-walled, ground-floor 
apartment on Dumaine Street in the 
French quarter of New Orleans. “Most 
all my people,” the slight, dark-haired 
painter says, “are created in a room 
that consists of a box of paints, an easel 
a piece of canvas, a dog, a bed, and a 
table.” 

Here McCrady studies famous repro- 
ductions, picked up in secondhand book- 
shops or from postcard racks at art 
galleries; cooks for Pieter Breughel and 
himself; and hums (baritone) as he 
works at his new Negro painting, “Judg- 
ment Day’— which he hopes to com- 
plete in time for his first New York 
one-man show, Oct. 18. 





NUDISTS: Reporters Describe an 
Indescribable Assignment} 


As yet no school of journalism teaches 
reporters how to cover news of a nvu- 
dist camp. But at the beginning of last 
week a half-dozen or so reporters and 
photographers, one of them a woman, 
had definite ideas upon the subject. 
gained in the school of stern experience. 
They talked their way into the sixth an- 
nual convention of the American Sun- 
bathing Association —the nudists — at 
Sunshine Park near Mays Landing, N. J. 
Never before had newspaper men off- 
cially crashed gates sacred to an un- 
clothed convention. 

The subject was of sufficient profes- 
sional interest to warrant Editor and 
Publisher’s carrying an article by The 
New York Times correspondent on the 
assignment. He is James M. Macfarland, 
and the fact that he’s a son of Rey. 
Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary 
emeritus of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, did not 
pass unnoticed. 

But more than editors called reporters 
to describe their assignments. Explana- 
tions were demanded by friends and rel- 
atives, some of the latter being wives. 
The universal question: “How was it?” 

Jules Schick, 29, Associated Press pho- 
tographer who broke the ice by going 
into the convention enclosure alone and 
stark naked, said it didn’t throw him. 
“For the first fifteen or twenty minutes 
I felt pretty embarrassed without any 
clothes on, but after a while I didn’t 
mind it at all. Everything was O. K. as 
long as I kept my mind on my work.” 
Schick took pictures for an hour, none 
of the nudists seeming to care. 


—— 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 





CERBERUS STUFF: Last week Hugo and Pal, German shepherd watchdogs at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, faced unemployment. Museum officials pon- 
dered the high cost of dog living (food, $1 per dog per day; annual medical 
attention, $15-$20 per dog) and wondered if the watchman needed a companion 
on his nightly 7-mile trek through museum corridors. Hugo and Pal’s crime 
detection record is nil: no thieves to detect. But the dogs have repeatedly 


scared hell out of the help. 
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On his way out he met a young woman 
in her early 20s dressed solely in a rub- 
per band encircling her arm. Under the 
pand she carried cigarettes, which an- 
swered Schick’s wonderment as to 
where nudists kept things. 

The reporters and other photogra- 
phers went in after Schick emerged. 
Lengthy conference with Dr. Ilsley 
Boone, nudist executive secretary, fi- 
nally resulted in sartorial compromise. 
The girl reporter was to go in as she 
was. The men were to strip to the waist, 
which they did. 

Macfarland, representing The New 
York Times, later and privately de- 
scribed his reactions as indescribable. 
He and the others noted a few bare 
facts to interest a curious world: 

When nudists sit on logs, they show it 
when they get up. When nudists sit on 
poison ivy, they show it worse. When 
nudists eat in their canteen, they wear 
either zero or what clothes they please. 
Nudist waitresses wear only the trays 
they carry—and cheerful smiles. When 
nudists dance, they don halters and 
shorts. 

And when it rains, nudists get wet. 
They do unless they happen to be young 
and feminine and pretty, in which case 
they are likely to wear transparent rain- 
coats. At the convention, when it rained 
hard on Sunday, several did just this. 
The effect, said one of the reporters, was 
somewhat startling. 

There were 200 nudists at the con- 
vention; men, women and children. As 
rated by the reporters: children, swell; 
women, variable; men—oof! 
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COLUMNISTS: Mrs. Roosevelt 
And Pegler Pass Some Remarks 


The fire-eating editor of “The Age of 
Personal Journalism” is in the limbo of 
the dodo and the great auk. Today his 
thunderbolts are faintly echoed by clat- 
tering typewriters of syndicated col- 
umnists. These copyrighted thinkers 
are about the sole remnants of personal 
journalism. 

The very personal Walter Winchell 
exchanges scallions and foufs with 
Broadway Ed Sullivan. Heywood Broun 
sniffs down a long nose at his Harvard 
classmate, the gravely persuasive Wal- 
ter Lippmann. Dorothy Thompson sails 
into Jay Franklin. 

Last week another woman columnist 
joined the  soak-the-other-columnist 
movement. Eleanor Roosevelt took a 
crack in her “My Day” at an unnamed 
columnist, and Westbrook Pegler, also 
in the syndicated stable of United Fea- 
tures, took a swipe back. The title of 
his column is “Fair Enough.” 

Tuesday, Aug. 24, the sky over Hyde 
Park was gray and cheerless, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote: “I turned the heat on 
yesterday.” Four paragraphs beyond, 
she turned the heat on her colleague: 
“He has a caustic pen and I frequently 
read him because it entertains me to 
see how things may be twisted according 
to your own bias and your lack of 
knowledge and understanding... If you 
believed him, you would be deeply de- 
pressed about human nature, not only 
in the individuals whom he mentions, 
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but in the feeling you get of general 
cynicism about people.” 

Who could it be, Pegler wondered in 
his Thursday column, that so griped his 
fellow employe? “It took me some time 
to figure out who this was, but after a 
while I got it, and interviewed the man 
in question.” 

The man agreed that he must be the 
critic mentioned. He had said some 
pretty caustic things, and he admitted 
that he was sort of cynical. To an ad- 
mirer of the President, it was a rude 
blow to see the administration compro- 
mise with the Long machine after 
Huey’s death. He thought that, in the 
publicity over tax avoidance, the Presi- 
dent “should have laid down his cards, 
too, and those of his boys Jim and El- 
liott for everyone to see.” 

In a final, contrite paragraph “our 
fellow” admired Mrs. Roosevelt and was 
sorry he’d made her unhappy. “But he 
says his cynicism is due to events. He 
didn’t make the events cynical.’’* 

On Friday, the author of “My Day” 
was her old self, although it was still 
gloomy outdoors. She told about her 
swim in the pool and many other little 
details in the style her readers know 
so well. On the same day Pegler wrote 
once more about President Roosevelt. 


*Some readers wondered whether Mrs. 
Roosevelt was annoyed by Pegler’s refer- 
ence the week before to her daughter, Mrs. 
John Boettiger, women’s editor and wife of 
the publisher of The Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer—who “above all the thousands of 
professional newspaper women in the Unit- 
ed States who need jobs by which to live, 
has been singled out as peculiarly qualified 
for the sub-editorship of one of Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers.” 








patchy BALDNESS 


Patchy Baldness of a tempo- 
rary nature is often helped by 
ersistent use of Glover’s 
ange Medicine with mas- 
sage. Aiding the growth 
of new hair in these cases 
is one of the remarkable 
functions of Glover's. Try 
it! Shampoo with Glover’s 
Medicated Soap for the 
added benefits it gives 

you. At all gists. 
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For FREE LEAFLET on 

over’s System, write to 
GLOVER’S, Dept. _93, 
462 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, 


GLOVERS 


VAN Ted: 
MEDICINE 


VOLUME 


NO. IX 


News-Week bound volume No. 9 is now 
available. Order yours today. You'll enjoy 
having this valuable book as a ready refer- 
ence to the news of the past six months. Its 
subjective index enables you to find what 
you want without waste of time. 


Volume IX covers January 
to June, 1937 


Price to subscribers 


$2.50 


Price to non-subscribers 
$3.50. Index 75c¢ 
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» ST REGIS 


offers unusual rooms and suites 


at moderate rentals by the 


year, by the month or by the 


day. Many are air-cooled 


during the Summer months. 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55TH STREET 


NEW YORK 

















NTI-RAYBURN TALK: Militant New 

Dealers privately express dissatis- 
faction with Sam Rayburn’s work as 
_ majority leader of the House. They 
hint that Northern Democrats friend- 
ly to labor will try to supplant him 
after the 1938 election, if he doesn’t 
“make a harder fight” for New Deal 
legislation at the next session of 
Congress. 


McGRADY HOLE: Realizing the dif- 


ficulty he’d have in finding a suc- 
cessor to Edward F. McGrady, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, F.D.R. 
tried to find ways by which McGrady 
could earn enough extra by writing 
on labor problems to equal the sal- 
ary he was offered by private em- 
ployers. McGrady, who waited until 
Congress adjourned before he quit 
(as predicted here last May), had 
the confidence of both A.F. of L. and 
C.I.O. camps. 


Probable Solution: two appointments, 


one acceptable to each labor fac- 
tion—one man to fill McGrady’s post, 
the other to be second assistant, a 
job left vacant since Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer went over to the Social Se- 
curity Board. 


EARLY RETIREMENT: Imminent retire- 


ment of Steve Early, press secretary 
to the President, has Roosevelt ad- 
visers worried. Early, who’ll leave 
solely because of personal financial 
needs, is liked by Washington news- 
paper men and has the ability to calm 
F.D.R.—prevent him from showing 
pique at the press. 


RESIGNATIONS DESIRED: Democratic 


party leaders say privately that they 
wish at least two of the most promi- 
nent amateur diplomats—Ambassa- 
dors Bingham and Dodd—would re- 
sign. They feel Bingham and Dodd 
are neither talented nor distinguished 
enough to be kept in much prized 
London and Berlin posts—when oth- 
ers crave them and incidentally are 
eager to make contributions to the 
Democratic National Committee. Am- 
bassador to Russia Joseph Davies is 
especially anxious to be transferred; 
Mrs. Davies needs a warmer Winter 
climate than Moscow affords. 


LA GUARDIA FUTURE: Mayor La Guar- 


dia of New York is slated for a job 
as C.I.0O. general counsel if he loses 
the reelection battle in November. 
He’s now generally conceded only 
slightly better than an even chance 
against Jeremiah Mahoney, the prob- 
able Democratic nominee, who’s 
stealing much of La Guardia’s pro- 
New Deal, pro-labor and anti-Nazi 
thunder. 


U.S. CONTRACT: As an added sign of 


the mutual distrust which has been 
developing between the President 
and Congress, note that the two have 
entered into a formal, written con- 
tract for the first time in history. 
The joint Congressional resolution 
which F.D.R. signed last week 
pledged enactment next session of 


THE PERISCOPE” 


farm legislation embodying surplus- 
crop-control and ever-normal-gran- 
ary features. Roosevelt demanded the 
written pledge in exchange for his 
promise to authorize crop loans. 


R 


ENATE ELECTIONS: With only four 
Republicans—Steiwer of Oregon, 
Nye of North Dakota, Gibson of Ver- 
mont, and Davis of Pennsylvania—- 
up for reelection next year, Demo- 
cratic membership of the Senate has 
about reached saturation point. The 
only likely Democratic gain is the 
defeat of Davis in Pennsylvania; 
Nye will probably lose out in North 
Dakota’s primaries, but the Republi- 
can who wins the nomination will 
stand a good chance of taking the 
election. On the other hand, with 
the current feud in Democratic 
ranks, it’s entirely possible that the 
G.O.P. may pick up a few seats from 
the 28 Democratic Senators who’ll 
be up for re-election. 


KNOX FOR MAYOR? Frank Knox, run- 


ning mate of Alfred Landon in 1936 
and publisher of The Chicago Daily 
News, is regarded in Illinois politi- 
cal circles to be angling for the Re- 
publican nomination for Chicago’s 
Mayoralty. The fact that political 
experts on the Knox paper spread ve- 
hement denials around. town is re- 
garded as lending credence to the re- 
ports. 


CHICAGO WIRE TAPPING: Chicago po- 


lice are quietly investigating reports 
of a flourishing telephone wire-tap- 
ping service available to anyone able 
to pay the price. Politicians in the 
County Building are so worried that 
many of them run to drugstore 
booths for much of their telephoning. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE: There’s a 


strong possibility that the joint com- 
mittee of Americans and Filipinos in 
Manila studying the feasibility of 
hastening Philippine independence 
will suggest instead that it be de- 
ferred. Japan’s menacing attitude 
and a realization of the economic 
consequences of exclusion from the 
U.S. protective tariff system make 
Philippine businessmen fear “liberty 
year”—1946. Sponsorship of a plan 
of permanent  semi-independence 
may very likely come from business 
groups on the Islands. 


NEWSPAPERS SEE SCANDAL: Don’t be 


surprised if you don’t hear any more 
about that “major House scandal” 
promised in exclusive stories carried 
late last week by The Associated 
Press. An unnamed “member of the 
House high command” was quoted as 
foreseeing expulsions from Congress 
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because of alleged “illegitimate ab- 
sentee voting.” Later the informant 
left town—on vacation. 


TRIVIA: Senator Burke, bitter Court 


Bill opponent, managed to obtain au- 
thority and expense money for a 
trip to Puerto Rico to study the 
crowded court docket there 
Following Senator Guffey’s speech 
in which he bitterly attacked anti- 
Court Bill Democrats, Charley 
Michelson, party publicity man, has- 
tened to spread word around that 
he’d had nothing to do with it... 
Wayne Coy, assistant to Commission- 
er McNutt, is seen behind the “Mc- 
Nutt for President” boom voiced re- 
cently by Senator Minton; Coy, for- 
mer roommate of the Senator, has 
been making political visits in Indi- 
ana... American diplomatic corps 
in China, consisting of nonpolitica! 
appointees from Ambassador John- 
son down, is now being pointed out 
as an example of career service at 
its best. 


. 


MM Yssouint TRADES: A complex and 


closely guarded diplomatic trade, 
by which Mussolini hopes ultimately 
to get League recognition of the 
Ethiopian conquest, is now being 
worked out. Italy hints she’ll not op- 
pose the proposed purchase by 
France of Haile Selassie’s holdings in 
the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway ii! 
France agrees to side-step the Selas 
sie issue at Geneva. Should France 
refuse, the Duce warns that he’!! 
consider those holdings as spoils of 
conquest; and French investors, who 
hold large blocks of the railroad 
bonds, will be ruined. 


BRITISH ISLANDS: Systematically pro- 


ceeding with “inspection” of the stra- 
tegic points in the Pacific, Great Brit- 
ain has quietly landed men and 
claimed possession of three more iso- 
lated islands near historic Pitcairn 
Island. All three—particularly Hen- 
derson Island—are excellent for sea- 
plane stops. 


"ARMY DICTATOR: Though the “gen- 


eral staff” has been issuing official 


‘denials, the high command of the 


Salvation Army is becoming increas- 
ingly annoyed at the “dictatorship” 
methods of Gen. Evangeline Booth, 
who’s now indicating she’ll refuse to 
retire when she reaches the age limit 
—early in 1938. It’s probable that the 
General will be ousted by the Council 
in the same manner as her predeces- 
sor, Gen. Bramwell Booth. 


FRENCH 40-HOUR TEST: French politi- 


cal leaders agree privately that the 
real test of the Popular Front social 
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yhat’s Behind Today’s News, and 


What’s Expected in Tomorrow’s 


experiments will prove to be the 
40-hour work-week decree, which 
French labor regards as the most 
important of last year’s “victories.” 
With production declining, the ad- 
verse trade balance growing, and 
prices rising rapidly, many labor 
leaders are now convinced that the 
40-hour law will prove a failure. 
They’re counseling that the law be 
modified to permit extra work hours 
at a higher rate of pay; that the 
franc be allowed to depreciate fur- 
ther rather than risk the conse- 
quences of admitting the law’s fail- 
ure. 


NAZI JUSTICE: Real reason for con- 


tinued postponement of the trial of 
the Rev. Martin Niemoeller (now in 
prison as a result of his leading the 
Protestant fight against Nazi pagan- 
ism and church control) is the fear 
of Reich officials that judges would 
acquit him—in open defiance of the 
government. Nazi Church Minister 
Hans Kerrl hasn’t yet recovered from 
the blow to his prestige delivered by 
a German emergency court when 
it recently dismissed the charges 
which he had brought against Dr. 
Friedrich Otto Dibelius, Confessional 
Synod superintendent, a close friend 
and associate of Pastor Niemoeller. 


FOREIGN NOTES: German iron-ore 


shortage is so acute that Reich work- 
men have been ordered to demolish 
steel railway sleeping cars for use as 
scrap; they’ll be replaced by wooden 
sleepers ... The Soviet poet who cel- 
ebrated the downfall of early victims 
of the “purge” in eight long stanzas 
of bloodthirsty verse printed in the 
newspaper Pravda is now said to have 
been “liquidated” ... The Duce has 
begun training young girls for colo- 
nial life; they’ll join Ethiopian colon- 
ists in about two years . . . Macedo- 
nians, many of them _ former 
emigrants to the U.S., have a curious 
habit of naming their children after 
cities and inventions; recent popula- 
tion lists in one district disclosed Phil- 
adelphia, Scranton, Kitchen Range. 


- 


[!scount RATE: Wall Street is skep- 


tical of success of Federal Reserve 
move to support the government- 
bond market by putting the redis- 
count rate at 1%—lowest in system’s 
history. Object of the move: to make 
it so cheap for banks to borrow 
(cash needed mostly to meet crop- 
harvesting needs) that they won’t 
sell Federal bonds in the market, 
further depressing bond prices (see 
page 28). Bond dealers feel bankers 
won’t bite, as they’re so grooved in 
tradition they would go to great 
lengths rather than get into debt. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS: Look for the follow- 


ing probable trade trends in the 
coming three months. Good: mail- 
order-house business, farm equip- 
ment, newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing, air-line travel, electric-power 
output, cigarette sales, theatre at- 
tendance, airplane construction, gas- 
oline consumption, 5-and-10-cent- 
store sales. Satisfactory: food sales, 
automobile output, furniture sales, 
drug sales, lead and zinc sales, elec- 
trical appliances, office equipment, 
railway passenger travel, railway 
freight movement, radio-set sales, 
steel output, magazine advertis- 
ing, department-store sales, steam- 
ship bookings, college registrations. 
Doubtful: chemicals, copper produc- 
tion, machine-tool sales, paper sales, 
railway-equipment buying, sugar 
sales, textile-mill activity. Slow: res- 
idential building, coal output. 


BEER IN BOTTLES: Bottles, which took a 


beating when cans came in, are win- 
ning back lost beer business. Cus- 
tomers seem to like bottles if the 
deposit and return nuisance is abol- 
ished. The new squat little bottles, 
like “steinies,” are mainly responsible 
for the trend back to glass contain- 
ers, say manufacturers. 


"BUDGET PLANS': Part of that big in- 


crease in installment buying about 
which some economists are worrying 
is merely a formal change from old- 
fashioned “charge it” sales in de- 
partment stores to new “budget 
plans,” by which the customer pays 
for items over periods of from 30 to 
90 days. Net result is even better 
collections than by routine charge 
accounts. 


HIGHER MOVIE COSTS: Moving-picture 


producers are worried about greatly 
increased costs. Star salaries, gen- 
eral labor expenses, and story costs 
are at a new peak. New color films 
are adding enormously to expenses. 
Near-record movie attendance is all 
that has saved producers. 


CHINESE PRICE INFLUENCE: Expect to 


pay higher prices for the following 
things if the Chinese war continues: 
silk, tungsten, tea, hides and skins, 
pig bristles (used for brushes), car- 
pet wool, tung oil, tallow, wax, tin, 
antimony. China produces two-thirds 
of the world’s tungsten,indispensable 
in making tool steel and electric- 
light bulbs. . 


BEEF STAYS UP: Beefsteaks and roasts 


won’t be any cheaper for some time 
yet—probably not until next Spring. 
Reason: few good beef cattle are 
being sent to slaughter. During the 
drought grain-fed cattle were killed 
off, and it’ll be some time before new 
herds are developed. 





NEW PRODUCTS: Texas, an important 


grapefruit-growing State, is experi- 
menting with grapefruit wine, hopes 
to spread its use ... Chemists expect 
to market oil extracted from acorns 
—to compete with cottonseed oil... 
Dating of food products continues to 
spread; latest is dated dog food. 


PRICE-FIXING AFTERMATH: First burst 


of enthusiasm over the Miller-Ty- 
dings Bill—which permits manufac- 
turers to dictate retail prices of prod- 
ucts—is fading. On second thought, 
manufacturers are a little dubious 
about pinning themselves to a price, 
which tells their competitor exactly 
what figure he has to better to get 
the business. Only the best-adver- 
tised brands will dare risk this. 


a 


APANESE NEWSMEN: Washington cor- 


respondents covering the State De- 
partment are privately growling be- 
cause two Japanese correspondents 
—one representing Domei, Japanese 
news agency; the other, Yomiuri, a 
Tokyo paper—are permitted to at- 
tend Hull’s press conferences. Since 
their arrival, Hull’s off-the-record 
remarks have grown sparse, while 
his informal statements are marked 
by even more restraint than usual. 
It may be a strange coincidence but 
Domei’s man (first Japanese in capi- 
tal newspaper corps in twenty years) 
took up his post only a few days be- 
fore the Peiping “incident,” which 
erupted into the Sino-Japanese war. 


PRESS NOTES: Copy of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 


syndicated column, usually regarded 
as sacred, was cut by syndicate ed- 
itors when she referred to son John’s 
escapade in Cannes; they thought it 
would only revive an incident which 
both the Quai d’Orsay and our State 
Department wanted to forget ...A 
company has been formed to publish 
new books and reprints—to sell for 
25 cents a copy ... William Green 
snapped up Philip Pearl, former 
White House correspondent, when 
Universal Service was folded by 
Hearst; he’ll act as A.F. of L. press 
agent. 


MISSING PERSONS: Molla Mallory, cigh« 


times American tennis champion, 
lives in New York; never plays ten- 
nis; golfs, but claims she’s “not good 
at all”; designs tennis clothes for 
big shops; thinks Alice Marble is best 
woman tennis player today ... Tom 
Blanton, Texas Representative in 
Congress for sixteen years and long 
known as “the loudest man in the 
House of Representatives,” practices 
law in Washington now; keeps an 
eye on Clyde Garrett, the man who 
defeated him, and whom he’s suing 
for libel ($150,000); is said by friends 
to be planning a political comeback 
... “Alabama” Pitts, who made the 
headlines as a Sing Sing prison base- 
ball and football player, now plays 
for the Valdese, N.C., ball club in 
the Carolina league. 
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Another Spain? 


HE conventional news that reaches 

the columns of our newspapers and 
the ultraconventional information that 
filters through our State Department 
in Washington still portray a situation 
far from alarming in Mexico. Of 
course, we know that the Mexican Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Gen. Saturnino 
Cedillo, resigned angrily three weeks 
ago and retired to his private estate, 
where he waits, guarded by his 15,000- 
man private army: we know that a 
disastrous oil strike, begun last May, 
remains unbroken in Mexico. But that 
is the limit of public or governmental 
information—though there is trouble 
brewing in Mexico, trouble which 
threatens to make it another Spain be- 
fore a year has passed. 

Government press censorship by the 
“Autonomous Department of Press and 
Publicity,” which is really the propa- 
ganda bureau of President Cardenas, 
is withholding all news except that 
most favorable to Cardenas. Cabinet 
members, legislators and judges are 
not permitted to talk except through 
it, and everything they say is meticu- 
lously censored. Besides, the eyes and 
ears of our government in Mexico gen- 
tly refuse to see or hear evil. Ambassa- 
dor Daniels, a sterling old Jeffersonian, 


‘ firmly believing Roosevelt to be a mod- 


ern Jefferson, sees Cardenas only as a 
Mexican Roosevelt—which, to him, 
means that all’s well in Mexico. 

Yet trustworthy private reports in- 
dicate that the situation grows more 
tense daily. The army is restless. Since 
the death of Secretary Guerrero late 
last year, the portfolio of War has not 
been filled. Four weeks ago, Gen. Abe- 
lardo Rodriguez, former President of 
Mexico, returned from Europe and re- 
ported directly to Cardenas. Well- 
founded rumor says that Cardenas will 
offer the War post to him. 

If Cardenas does, the disappointed 
aspirants for the job, Cedillo, Mujica, 
the Secretary of Communications, and 
Tapia, the Secretary of Economy—all 
generals and heretofore considered 
strong men from whose number the 
Presidential candidate will be selected 
—threaten to get tough. For the ap- 
pointment is more important than it 
seems: the job has always been regard- 
ed as a stepping stone to the Presi- 
dency. Cedillo, Mujica and Tapia now 
believe thar Cardenas, in appointing 
Abelardo Rodriguez, will simply be 
making a stopgap appointment. They 
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are convinced that Cardenas is groom- 
ing Luiz Rodriguez, his former private 
secretary, now Governor of Guanajuato, 
for the Presidency. Cedillo, Mujica and 
Tapia are defiantly angry at the pros- 
pect. 

Meanwhile, Cardenas is apparently 
determined to establish a Communist 
state in Mexico. The private property 
rights of foreigners have, of course, 
been flagrantly disregarded by his re- 
gime for the past two years. But now 
that American eyes are turned to the 
Far East, the Law of Expropriation, 
designed to eliminate all private prop- 
erty rights, is being adroitly applied 
to railroads and oil properties and is to 
be directed next against public utilities. 

Mexico is at our door. Our welfare 
is more deeply affected by what goes 
on there than by what goes on in far- 
away China. Certainly we must scru- 
pulously refrain from interfering in 
Mexican affairs. But when a Commu- 
nist state is in the making, when a civil 
war is in the offing on the other side of 
our boundary line, we are entitled to 
know the facts. The great news serv- 
ices and our own State Department 
should not be caught napping. 


Watchful Waiting 


a ATCHFUL waiting” is the way 

our government describes its 
present Far Eastern policy, and the use 
of that phrase is itself disturbing. For 
we all know now that while Wilson, 
who linked the words together, watched 
and waited, little men unknown to him 
channeled the course through which 
we were swept down into the flood of 
war. We hope that the Administration 
is watching—watching not only the 
Sino-Japanese crisis, but the British 
Foreign Office and its unwitting Amer- 
ican stooges. 

Though a demonstration of the in- 
adequacy and danger of our so-called 
Neutrality Act was scarcely needed, 
Senator Pittman provided a pretty 
thorough one when he summarized for 
the public all the reasons why the State 
Department has not invoked the Act. 
First, to .invoke it would hurt China 
more than Japan. In other words, we 
are not neutral. Second, we don’t want 
to abandon our trade with China. We 
don’; want to hand over our interests 
there to some other power. Third, we 
don’t want to make the situation worse, 
annoying at once both Japan and 
China. Finally, invoking the Neutral- 
ity Act probably wouldn’t result in ad- 






ditional safety to us, since none of the 
dangers against which the Act was di- 
rected seriously threatens us. All of 
which simply confirms what many of 
us said when the Act was passed. 

Still, up to now, it seems to me that 
the course we have pursued, including 
our failure to invoke the Neutrality 
Act, is defensible. Secretary Hull’s de- 
sire, as defined in his July 16 state- 
ment, is to create a world morality to 
which Japan, despite her itch for ex- 
pansion, must ultimately conform. Of 
course, that happy moment may not 
come until the Japanese appetite has 
been surfeited with great chunks of 
China. But it may just possibly come 
before the Japanese cast longing eyes 
on the Philippines, French and British 
Asia and Australasia. For that moral 
conversion-to-be, Secretary Hull is 
praying aloud, and the fulfillment of his 
hopes is devoutly to be wished. 

The situation is dangerous in only 
one respect: Secretary Hull may, de- 
spite his present intentions, be pushed 
into the pursuit of more immediate ob- 
jectives. Powerful forces are at play. 
This administration has always had 
strong impulses to meddle in foreign 
affairs; it is unquestionably pro- 
Chinese; it loves short cuts. At the 
same time, England, to borrow the 
phrase of Quincy Howe, expects every 
American to do his duty—by England 
—and, to date, we’ve always been de- 
lighted to serve as fall guy. Add to 
this the unpredictable state of public 
opinion in America, and it becomes ap- 
parent that even the dogged determina- 
tion of Mr. Hull may be shaken. 
Stronger men than he have been over- 
whelmed by such forces. 

It is probable that neither Mr. Roose- 
velt nor Mr. Hull has actually worked 
out a complete course of action to fol- 
low in the present situation. We may 
or may not call for formal consultation 
under the Nine Power Pact and join 
with other signatories in a request to 
Japan to state and explain her real 
purposes in China. Mr. Hull’s state- 
ment of August 23 may or may not be 
the last word from him. That depends 
on what happens—on what, if any- 
thing, other nations do and say. 

In any case, I am confident that nei- 
ther Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Hull has 
the slightest intention of getting us in- 
to a war with Japan. They both be- 
lieve it possible to dabble in a situa- 
tion like this, even to take sides be- 
hind a screen of moral principles, 
without getting us into a war. Whetli- 
er they are right remains to be seen. 
In large degree that question will be 
decided by the deftness with which 
they dabble. 

War is a bad business. The closer 
we stay to it and the longer we permit 
our nationals to remain in the line of 
fire, the more real the danger of our 
inadvertent involvement grows. 
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